





FORGET-ME-NOT: 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


BY E. NOBLE, 
Author of “ Irish Pride,” “ Not all Fiction,” &c., &c. 





CHAPTER I. 
“ That Miss Talbot.” 


HALF-A-DOZEN ladies and gentlemen are chatting and enjoying the 
cool evening air that penetrates the shaded verandah adorning one 
side of the Leicesters’ picturesque country seat in Blankshire. 

The Leicesters are a couple far advanced in life’s ‘journey. 
Their children—two daughters—have been married some years: 
one to Sir Lucas St. Maur, tbe other to the Honourable Horatio 
Dudley. Large money dowries these Misses Leicester brought 
their respective husbands; but the ‘‘Salic law” of inheritance 
immutably governing the family title-deeds, the estate of Leicester. 
fields must pass in strict male entail to a cousin Leicester. 

Lady St. Maur and the Honourable Mrs. Dudley usually spend 
a couple of the summer months under their parent’s roof. Then 
the old house is filled with company, and entertainments form the 
order of the day and night. At other times and seasons, however, 
the neighbourhood over which the Leicesters socially dominate is 
a dull one. Lady St. Maur is at Leicesterfields just now, and to 
that fact is due the presence of guests in the verandah, and the 
general air of festivity and activity pervading the mansion. Her 
ladyship is the extremely well-dressed, graceful, stylish, prettyish, 
coquettish little woman who occupies the most prominent and most 
‘becoming ” seat in the verandah. She is thirty or thereabouts, 
has no children, and —deducting the minimum amount duty de- 
mands for Sir Lucas—bestows the maximum of her time on her 
toilette and amusements—especially out-door amusements—as illus- 
trated by croquet, archery, lawn-tennis, and the like. These great 
‘institutions ” for the promotion of social belligerency, and friendly 
civil (?) warfare, Lady St. Maur does her best, by precept and 
example, to extend and popularise. She goes in specially this 
teason for the yraceful science of archery, and in addition to exer- 
¢sitty’ her own powers thereat, has, since her arrival at Leicester- 
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fields, induced all the young people in the vicinity to practice with 
bows and arrows. ‘To-morrow, moreover, she is to hold a féte, 
when the result of the practising will be decided by prizes, in the 
shape of an elaborate cigar-case for the best masculine shot; and 
for the highest feminine “ score’’ a richly-wrought bracelet. This 
last ‘‘reward of merit ” has been chosen, and brought down to 
Leicesterfields this very afternoon, by her ladyship’s cousin, Mr, 
Grant Leicester, son of the heir presumptive, and visible in fleshly 
form in the insouciant, indolent, good-looking individual, leaning 
against one of the verandah pillars, and smiling an indifferent smile 
at the criticisms and censures his judgment and taste in the matter 
of the bracelet are exciting. 

“ Blue and gold ’’ had been Lady St. Maur’s concisely indefi- 
nite directions, whereby she had intended to be understood, she 
wished a band of blue enamel, clasped with an appropriate golden 
arrow. Instead of which suitable device, Grant’s purchase re- 
vealed a circlet of gold, entwined with gemmed forget-me-nots, 
“ Only fit for a bridesmaid,” pouts her ladyship. 

Grant shrugs his shoulders deliberately, and extenuates him- 
self vaguely. ‘‘ Decidedly dense as to ladies’ jewellery. Only one 
other time had been similarly commissioned, and then it was fora 
bridesmaid, and forget-me-nots was the required device. Felt 
sure he was doing all right now, too, ‘ blue’ being the order; but 
it might be changed, of course.’’ 

“Changed !—and to-morrow the day !”’ 

“Telegraph or something !’’ All the group laugh. ‘‘ Bracelet 
by return Telegram "”’ 

‘Grant is quick at—suggestions !”’ pronounces the Honourable 
Cyril Delaware, a young gentleman esteemed (by himself) a rarely 
‘*quick” hand at everything. 

Lady St. Maur smiles again, but commiseratingly. 

‘* Poor Grant! It was excessively stupid of you; but | must 
pardon your density, the bracelet is such a sentimental one!’’ she 
murmurs, toying with the glittering bauble, and heaving a small, 
very small, sigh of intended sympathy. Once upon a time, in the 
days of her girlhood, she, Sybil St. Maur, then Sybil Leicester, 
had believed this insouciant cousin, Grant, ‘very gone,” as she 
expressed it, on her pretty self. He never had been. It was but 
a delusion on the lady’s part. She chose, however, to consider him 
henceforth a “ victim,”’ and even imputed a wandering in distant 
savage countries engaged in by him, during the last three or four 
years, as undertaken to cure a broken heart. ‘‘ Not a perfect 
cure either, poor wretch !” she reflected, as her white fingers con- 
tinue toying with the “‘ sentimental ”’ bracelet; and languishing @ 
glance at the hapless “incurable,” she says sweetly, “‘ Yes, after 
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all, I like this thing very much; and to testify the sincerity of 
my forgiveness, I forthwith appoint you to the dignity of acting 
my agent to-morrow, and presenting the prize to the successful 
competress. ” 

Grant instantly vows a mental vow to decline the proffered 
“dignity ;”’ whilst Lady St. Maur, turning to one of her feminine 
guests, apostrophises her thus: “ You, my dear Muss Belvedere, 
will, 1 am sure, be the lucky individual, as /, of course, cannot 
take the prize.” 

“ Especially shall I decline, if it be Miss Belvedere,” impolitely 
continues Grant within himself, not even vouchsafing a glance 
of interest at the lady in question, who is the distinguished female 
habited in mauve poplin, and wearing a broidered kerchief lightly 
thrown about her fair, but false hair coils, in a manner she deems 
(despite her many failures) wholly irresistible. 

It is this ‘‘ irresistibly ” fashioned being whom Lady St. Maur 
has ordained to be the future wife of Grant Leicester, and for the 
purpose of cementing the match has brought her down to Leicester- 
fields. ‘* For the sooner the poor fellow’s old feelings are crushed 
the better ; and it will be a nice beginning, getting him to} present 
ber this bracelet,” she meditates, as she proceeds aloud: ‘‘ You 
must shoot your very best, you know, dear, and then, my detri- 
mental self put aside, you must win.” 

Miss Belvedere sighs, ‘‘ Yes; if it were not for that Miss 
Talbot. She is—— 

What flattering or damning testimony is about to be enun- 
ciated, apropos of Miss Talbot is suddenly nipped in the bud, 
by an enthusiastic, “ By Jove!’’ falling with abrupt emphasis 
from the lips of the Honourable Cyril Delaware —‘* By Jove!”’ he 
repeats, ‘* look !”’ and all eyes, even the sleepy orbs appertaining 
to Grant Leicester, follow the direction indicated. 

The verandah whereon the party are loitering commands a 
view far beyond the park precincts of outside dales and fields ; and 
in these latter, which happen to be much intersected with fences 
and running waters, is visible the object which has elicited the 
appeal to the heathen deity on the part of the Honourable Cyril— 
viz.,a girl riding quite alone, and “taking,” in a sort of im. 
promtu steeple-chase, each hindrance offered to smooth progress. 
Ditch, wall, brook, not one impediment is faltered at or missed ; 
whilst, as if the exercise were a little tableau got up by way of 
special interlude, the verandah group gaze dumbly till the last to 
them apparent fence is cleared, and horse and rider vanish, as the 
Yankees say, “into space,” whereupon the Honourable Cyril 
te-ejaculates : 

“By Jove! well done of Miss Talbot |—eh ?” addressing Miss 
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Belvedere, who shudders, draws closer within the shade of the 
broidered kerchief, and observes faintly: ‘‘Such exhibitions 
always terrify her. Until Mr. Delaware mentioned Miss Talbot's 
name, she believed it must be a creature escaped from.a circus, 
Miss Talbot certainly does the oddest things—does she not ?”’ ap. 
pealing to Lady St. Maur. 

Her ladyship smiles carelessly, ‘‘ Yes, Miss Talbot may be odd, 
but odd people or things never frighten me/ However, though 
insensible to terror, I am very susceptible to cold; and as it is 
growing decidedly chilly, I move we exchange this airy situation 
for the more genial temperature of the drawing-room.” Wrapping 
her lace mantle round her shoulders, she ylided gracefully within 
doors, followed by the other ladies and gentlemen, excepting Grant, 
who, looking more energetic than he hes appeared for the last 
hour, descends the outer verandah steps, and saunters away from 
the court of art to the wide temple of nature, domed by the 
violet summer sky, wherein one or two stars are already softly 
gleaming. 

Grant Leicester likes solitude—at least, so he believes, and he 
acted up to his ideal creed. Three years he has just spent roaming 
in wild toreign lands, remote from “‘ civilised,’’ home-social exist. 
ence, which seems to him to have in his absence attained a culmi. 
nation of “art ’’-ificialism, and to which he feels less affinity than 
ever. “Savagely’’ glad of a temporary recess from waxlights, 
woman’s voices, trains, and other out of the way, and in the way, 
un-natural feminine addenda, he betakes himself to a cigar and 
the loveliest walk the grounds afford. On—on he strolls till the 
house is hidden by trees, and his chosen pathway winds beneath 
a range of rocky cliffs, clothed here and there by a mass of en- 
tangled briars, mosses, and ferns. The summit of this cliff is 
approached by a walk leading from another and higher part of the 
domain. Moreover, there is, or used to be, a path—narrow, zigzag, 
and dizzy—up the steep front, which Grant remembers climbing long 
ago. But though he wonders if this path be still traceable amidst 
the ferns and briars, be takes no active measures to satisfy bis 
curiosity; and, turning his back to the cliff, he leans against its 
rocky support, and puffs away at his cigar. It is a still, delicious 
evening, no sound audible to bis ear save the sleepy good night 
chirp of some near nesting bird, and the little brook purling its 
“ for-ever ’* music at his feet, as it ripples “ movingly ” round the 
roots of some wild Forget-me-not plants that are expanding their 
blue petals almost op the water. Grant half smiles as the 
flowers meet his downward gaze. ‘* Hapless blossoms! is # 
because you are ‘wild’ and uncultured that even your gemmed 
likeness is sure to be ‘ not the thing’ in ’good society, except for 
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‘ bridesmaids?’ ’’ he ejaculates, mentally thinking of his stupidly- 
chosen bracelet, and then somewhat impatiently of his consequent 
presentation doom to-morrow. Avoid that, by some means or other, 
he will and shall, he is determining within himself, when the sur- 
rounding quiet is broken by the quick yet measured noise of a 
horse trotting. Nearer and nearer the sound approaches. ‘‘ The 
steeple-chasing girl, again,’’ he opines, feeling as indignant as if, 
after locking his study-door, some intruder had impertinently 
jumped in by the window. ‘‘ I'he steeple-chasing girl ’’ is the “ in. 
truder ” on the present occasion, though she is not steeple.chasing 
now, but trotting quite soberly and respectably along the road, 
within ten yards of his sheltered position at the rock. The twi. 
light reveals to him an erect pliant figure, and a cloud of auburn 
hair. But of these items he takes scant note. ‘’Pon my word , 
she can ride! Steady hand, firm seat! What’s this they calle 
her ‘—ah, I remember, 7albot —‘ that Miss Talbot." Why ‘ that 
Miss Talbot,’ I wonder !—must ask——’’ 

But Grant finished his cigar, returned to the society of th 
trains and polonaises, and neglected, or forgot, to make the in. 


quiry. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ‘ DIs’’-GRACE OF THE FAMILY. 


**GRacE, daughter of Owen and Mary Talbot’’—So the steeple 
chasing girl’s name and parentage stood recorded in the baptisma 
registry of a certain far-away parish on the south coast of Ireland. 
Upwards of three years the said Mary and Owen have been sleeping 
in the churchyard belonging to the same far-away parish ; and for 
a like period has Grace, their only child, been adopted under the 
roof of her maternal grandfather, Mr. Le Garde, whose home is 
within a mile of Leicesterfields. | 

A tall, lithe girl of fourteen, with blue eyes, unmanageable, 
wavy, auburn hair, more than a soupgon of Irish brogue, limited 
book-learning, and unlimited proclivity for dogs and horses—such 
was Grace’s physical and mental photograph when she arrived 
amongst her English relatives. ‘ Altogether a thorough Celt!” 
she was pronounced by her aunt, Barbara Sedley, Mr. Le Garde’s 
widowed daughter, who presided over his domestic affairs, and 
forthwith commenced the arduous task of moulding the wild 
‘Celt ’’ into a civilised Saxon. 
™ Three years of such moulding, and now, Grace, etat seventeen 
and a-half, has become taller and lither in form and stature, and 
considerably toned down in accent and manner. She has learnt 
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to draw a little, play the piano a very little, and in all other female 
educational points (including point-lace) is conspicuously deficient, 
She is, however, less demonstrative than of yore, talks less, laughs 
less—that is, indoors— but she is as wildas ever. She exercises all 
her grandfather’s horses ungrudgingly, and has aciually taught her 
own special canine pet, Ranger, to steeple chase in the reprehen. 
sible manner already related! Indeed, imparting this fencing lesson 
forms her usual evening recreation : and quite unaware of having 
been this evening, more than any other, an object for critical eyes, 
the subject of shocked remark, she canters home to Rose Villa, as 
is styled Mr. Le Garde’s semi-detached residence, and bestowing a 
good-night pat on Ranger’s glossy neck, yields him up to old Robin 
the groom, and enters the house, where, within the parlour, is 
visible Grandpapa Le Garde in the enjoyment of a prolonged arm- 
chair siesta ; opposite to him Aunt Barbara, similarly absorbingly 
employed. Grace's light footfall has not waked the slumberers, 
and by no means desirous of making the somniferous duet a trio, 
she opens gently the French window, and passes out into the garden, 
The twilight shades are deepening into night, half the flowers have 
already folded their petals in sleep, and the rest are drowsily 
winking with dewy eyes. Late, however, as is the hour, Grace is 
not, it seems, the only individual bent on a promenade. As she 
treads the broad, weedless, gravelled walk, a voice—a stiff, precise 
voice—calls from beyond the adjacent privet lodge, ‘‘ Good evening, 
Grace |" 

“ Good evening !”” Grace responds, and stops, as across the fence 
a hand is extended, and on the other side is apparent a small male 
creature. This is Robert Sedley, Grace’s cousin-german. Her 
mother’s two sisters had wedded brothers Sedley, and Robert is 
the son of the eldest. He lives in the adjoining villa, and farms 
on an extensive scale. He is, moreover, a great favourite with 
Aunt Barbara, and next to praying such a fate may never befall 
her own son (who is at sea), she hopes and trusts Robert may 
escape being matrimonially entangled by the “ wild Irish”’ niece, 
from whom she wishes he had taken a place distant one thousand 
miles, instead of one door. 

Robert is a very good little fellow, of the prim, quiet, unemo- 
tional stamp. He is by nature tidy ani careful—he appreciates 
tidiness and carefulness in others; and yet—strauge contradiction 
between the understanding and the heart !—his golden-haired, 
‘* wild Irish ” cousin has some attraction for him, notwithstanding 
her deficiencies in these respects, notwithstanding her faults,.where- 
of he receives a fresh list daily, per Aunt Batbara, despite even her 
unfeminine “ fast’’ propensities, concerning which he sometimes 
takes it upon him mildly to admonish her, as at present, observing 
her riding dress and the little whip her fingers still retain : 
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‘Ts it possible you have been riding till this hour, Grace ?” 

“ Quite possible,’’ she laughs, carelessly; “I came in about 
five minutes ago; and finding the inhabitants of the parlour com- 
fortably retired into dreamland, I straightway came out again 
through the window ?”’ 

‘‘ Instead of changing your dress, like a good, tidy girl,” says 
Robert. 

‘“‘ Instead of enacting the ‘good tidy girl!’’’ echoes Grace 
irreverently. ‘‘ What’s the use of changing one’s dress half.a- 
dozen times a day? I shall be going to bed in half-an-hour, and 
the evening is such a glorious one. I do hope to-morrow may be 
as fine for Lady St. Maur’s Archery Féte. Don’t you, Robert ?’’ 

‘* Yes,” answers Mr. Sedley, in a tone of markedly less-glowing 
enthusiasm, 

Grace glances up at him quickly. ‘‘ You are not looking for- 
ward to the féte with as much pleasure as / feel,’’ she says, after 
a little pause. ‘ Perhaps it is because~—because grandpa has 
asked you to take care of me. I ama terrible charge, I know; 
but I mean at least to be good, and quiet, and tame to-morrow— 
not the ‘ dis-grace of the family’ at all!’’ she adds, repeating a 
certain well-worn “ pun’’ which Aunt Barbara has ingeniously 
evolved from her niece’s name, in suggestive application to her 
niece’s disposition. 

Robert relents, the uplifted face looks so fair and pretty under 
the dawning starlight. 

“‘ Nonsense, child—dis-grace indeed! I am glad you are to be 
in my ‘care,’ as you call it, to-morrow. I like taking care of 
you!”” Then, as if ashamed of such undue warmth of expression, 
he resumes his habitual precise tones—“ You are to contend for a 
prize at this féte, are you not?” 

“Yes. I wonder what it will be, and who shall gain it ?” 

“ Something utterly useless to the winner it will be, of course,” 
answers Robert sagely ; ‘‘and the winner may possibly be—your- 
self. Are you not a great shot ?” 

‘“‘T used to be with the rifle’ (Mr. Sedley looks and feels 
unmistakably shocked). ‘* But these bows and arrows puzzle me 
more. However, whether one wins or loses, I think a good con- 
test is pleasant, is it not ?”’ 

Robert smiles slightly—he is not of a belligerent turn, “ You 
lady combatants will, I suppose, be distinguished by a special 
costume uniform ?’’ he inquires presently. 4 

“Yes, white trimmed with blue; no other colours admissible. 
And that reminds me I must have a blue bouquet.” 

“Well, there are plenty of blue flowers in the garden, convol- 


volus, nemophila, lobelia——”’ 
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‘‘T don’t care for them.’’ Grace’s eyes are peeping over the 
fence to where, near Robert’s standing-place, a brook ripples, 
The same stream, by-the-bye, that flows through Leicesterfields, 
and here, as there, bearing on its sedgy banks tufts of wild forget. 
me-nots. 

“T should like to have some of those,” she says, pointing to 
the little azure blossoms. 

‘“* What, those wild things—weeds !”’ 

“Weeds? ‘They are not weeds, surely, and, as to being ‘ wild, 
that only makes them more suitable to myself, you know,” and 
Grace smiles a little saucily, a little sadly. 

“ Oh, if you really wish for them, I shall pick as many as you 
like,’’ returns literal Robert, stooping instantly towards the blue 
weeds. 

Grace interposes—‘‘ No, not now, please; I would not have 
them now for the world! all wet with dew, looking just as if they 
had been crying. ‘Tears would be such a-bad omen.” 

‘* How superstitious you are!” 

‘*T cannot help it; I come from a land of superstition, you 
know. I shall be so lad if to-morrow you can gather me a good 
bunch, fresh and dry, There is ten o’clock striking! Good night. 
A good bunch, remember.”’ 

‘*T shall remember.”’ 

And Robert did remember the material ‘‘ good bunch ’ part of 
the request; but the sentimental, superstitious injunction, passed 
from his mind. He gathered the flowers early, and when Grace 
received the bouquet, a teardrop of morning dew was glittering in 
each blue eye of the forget-me-nots. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ARCHERY FETE, 


‘* Just the day for this sort of thing !’’ Lady St. Maur is con- 
gratulating herself, as, girt with quiver and bow, she stands ready 
to receive her “ archery people.’’ 

“ Just the day,” is echoed more languidly by Miss Belvidere, in 
that low bass, described, by one or two uncharitable male listeners, 
as “ talking in her boots.” Diana-wise, of course, she also is ap- 
parelled, and she leans contemplatively on her bow, pondering 
whether even her ‘‘ very best” shooting shall succeed against & 
certain competress. 

The day—or, more correctly speaking, the weather—certainly 
is perfect, and presently the guests arrive, and the great contest 
commences. Each combatant, fair or dark, shooting as energeti- 
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cally at the painted straw as if the destinies of Europe depended on 
each arrow. Grant Leicester is not shooting. He has declared 
his mental inability even to keep the ‘‘score,” and in a retired 
position, behind the scenes, as it were, converses stupidly with 
other like ‘‘ good-for-nothings” of his own sex. In due time, the 
arrowy fight is declared ended, and the scores, masculine and femi- 
nine, are carefully reckoned. The Honourable Cyril Delaware is 
made happy by the acquisition of the elaborate cigar case awarded 
him by the fair hands of Lady St. Maur, who, however, looks only 
half pleased this moment ; for alas! and alas! Miss Belvidere is 
not, after all, to be the equally happy possessor of the ‘‘ sentimental 
bracelet.” The first act in her ladyship’s intended matrimonial 
drama is thus, of course, spoiled, and she, of course, feels propor. 
tionately aggrieved. Perversely, however, she obstinately deter- 
mines on having the part played with a substitution of heroine—if 
only to pnnish Miss Belvidere for her stupidity in losing. 

‘‘Grant, Grant !’’ she calls, impatiently, ‘‘Come, attend te 
your duty.” 

Grant advances slowly from ‘‘ behind the scenes,” as his cousin 
opens the casket containing the blue-and-gold circlet. “ Mr. Leices- 
ter selected this prize for me, so I have devolved on him the addi- 
tional pleasure of presenting it,’’ she explains, not quite truthfully. 
“ Here, Grant ’’ (and with a slight stress on the words)—“ let me 
introduce you to the successful competress—Mr. Grant Leicester, 
Miss Talbot. 

Grant lifts his hat, bows his head, and raises it again, to have 
his sight meet—first, set in the pure white muslin dress, a bouquet 
of wild forget-me-nots; higher up, set in the soft, fair face, a pair 
of forget-me-not blue eyes to match,—and suddenly oblivious of 
his determination not to present this bracelet, he takes it unhesi- 
tatingly from Lady St. Maur’s hands, and exceeds the duty imposed 
on him, by a gratuitous ‘‘ May I put it on ?”’ 

Grace holds out her hand; to her, it is simply getting the 
prize. ‘‘ Forget-mé-nots? how funny!’’ she exclaims, as the 
jewelled blossoms arg clasped on her wrist. 

Funny !—Grant ‘plances up, rather aghast, at the speaker, 
“Why funny, of all adjectives in the world ?’’ he asks. “I was 
told that they were sentimental, —stupid —but funny ?”’ 

‘* Not of themselves, of course.””—Grace hesitates, a little shyly. 
“They only seemed to me funny, because, in spite of contrary 
advice, I chose forget-me-nots for my bouquet to-day.” 

“Indeed? Funny enough, too, I had been advised, or at 
least intended, to choose some other emblem in this bracelet. 
Are you glad you have won it ?”’ 

‘‘ Delighted!” responds Grace, in a horribly clear, natural 
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emphasis, utterly unknown to the cultured voices of Lady St. Maur 
and Co., and which ought to have shocked Grant ; but owing, per. 
haps, to his recent intercourse with barbarous tribes, be neither 
looks nor feels the proper sensation, as he provides Grace with tea, 
and then asks “If she feels disposed to rest after her shooting 
exertions, or would she like a walk ?’’ 

‘*T am not at all tired, and I love walking 

‘**Come along, then.” 

‘* But, first, I must show my prize to Robert—Mr. Sedley,” 

Grant looks very scant welcome, indeed, as the trim little 
chaperon walks up, and he feels most umnaturally disgusted when 
Grace, instead of simply exhibiting her entwined wrist, actually 
unfastens the bracelet which he had clasped there ten minutes ago, 
and hands it to Mr. Sedley, who examines it with slow minuteness, 

‘* A costly ornament, indeed!” he pronounces it. ‘* Equally an 
evidence of Lady St. Maur’s generosity and of her elegant taste.” 

“It was not Lady St. Maur, but Mr. Leicester who chose it. 
Was it not ?” ipierrupted Grace, appealing to that individual. 

“Yes, Now are you ready, Miss Talbot ?” says Grant, uncere- 
moniously, as he watches her resume her bracelet. 

“Ready? What for, Grace? Are you off again to the archery 
ground ?”’ demands Robert. 

“No; Mr. Leicester is going to take me for a walk.” 

“A walk?” Robert looks dubious ; but Mr. Grant Leicester 
is the future possible lord of the manor! He smiles. ‘ Very kind 
of Mr. Leicester, I am sure; go, by all means,Grace. I shall look 
after your bows and arrows.”’ 

And with another smile, and an immediately repressed sigh, he 
sees them depart down the walk which, as it happens, is the iden. 
tical secluded one Grant had solitarily promenaded the previous 
evening. He does not, however, now feel the least inclined to 
quarrel with his extra company—this new importation drifted into 
Leicesterfields society since he knew it before—who looks such a 
bright, pretty, hardly more than child, and yet whom, within the 
short twenty-four hours of bis return, he has heard distinctly 
termed “odd” and “ unfeminine.’’ Wherein (besides steeple- 
chasing impromptu) consists her oddness puzzles his brain; whilst 
his tongue asks a few irrelevant questions concerning her connec. 
tionship and residence in the neighbourhood. Grace answers these 
queries rather briefly, her natural fount of communicativeness 
being checked by the remembrance of Robert’s dubious expression, 
which had instantly imparted to her a terrible consciousness of 
deliberate infringement of last night’s promise of good behaviour 
to-day. 

“Does Mr. Sedley always chaperon you ”’ Grant asks, rather 


mischievously. 
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“ He escorts you, at least, walking, driving, or riding ?” 

“No.” Grace colours a deep rose, and adds confusedly, ‘‘ I 
generally go out alone. I don’t mind being elone—t like it.”’ 

‘So do I—not always, of course. Just now I feel quite con- 
trarily inclined; but sometimes—last evening, par example—I was 
possessed with the very spirit of solitude: I wandered here” (they 
were by this time haliing beaeath the rocky height),—‘‘ silence 
reigned around, everything seemed going to sleep, even my own 
senses, when suddenly the delicious quiet was disturbed. A noise 
greeted my ears, and before my eyes passed a vision, a sort of 
equestrian vision. A “ puokha,” or some such uncanny visitant, 
I might have deemed it, for the time was close on night’s witching 
hour, but that the rider bore an unmistakable resemblance to a 
feminine vision who at a somewhat earlier period had been observed 
in these parts very materially and vigorously ‘ crossing country’ ” 

‘* Crossing country !”’ Grace turned hot, then cold. ‘I was 
only in grandpapa’s fields,’ she interrupted. ‘“ How did you see 
me? Idid not imagine anybody could from here. And was it 
so very much too late to be out? Oh yes, I know it was—Robert 
toll me.” 

“And Mr. Sedley is, of course, infallible. It was too late. 
Regarding the exercise, however, in which you indulged so 
spiritedly, I refrain from criticism. Indeed, being myself rather 
addicted to field riding, 1 should like to join you some day ina 
gallop over a few hedges and ditches.”’ 

“Should you really. Robert would not come for the world.” 

‘See what an inferior, senseless animal / am. But I feel 
reconciled to the discovery, inasmuch as it reveals another taste 
in common between you and me besides forget.me-nots.”’ 

‘There are forget-me-nots here, too,” she said, glancing down 
at the blue tufts; and this stream must be—is—the very same 
that flows by Rose Villa where mine grew.” 

‘* How funny!” responded Grant, laughing. ‘‘ / was looking 
at these little flowers last night,”’ he went on, ‘* but too lazily even 
to think of culling a pretty bouquet, as you did. At this moment, 
however, my mental energies are quickened, not only to wish for 
one, but actually to covet and desire a spray or two from what you 
gathered and are wearing now.” 

‘‘ With pleasure !’’ Grace instantly commences dismembering 
her bouquet. ‘‘ But I did not gather them—it was Robert.” 

Grant half frowned. ‘“ Wonderful Robert! Pray, don’t spoil 
his bouquet, Miss Talbot. I retract my stupid request.” 

“It cannot ‘ spoil’ much more, for it is half withered already ; 
and Robert won’t mind, as he only gathered it because I asked 
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him,”’ explained Grace, with gratuitous candour. ‘‘ All wet with 
dew-tears, it came to me this morning. It is dry at least now, and 
here is one quite unfaded spray—will that do?’ and she handed it 
to him. 

“Thanks ;” and, even as “ carefully ’’ as Robert might, he put 
the myosotis spray into his button-hole. 

‘It is really quite unfaded,’’ repeated Grace. “ Yet, fresh as 
it is now, how long it will be dead before ycur forget-me-nots,” 
and she touched the prize bracelet. 

“ Living or dead, we shall see which prize, yours or mine, 
shall be retained longest, treasured most!’’ returned Grant, un- 
heard, however, by Grace, who had moved nearer the cliff. 

‘What a pretty rock !’’ she said, looking up. ‘Is there any 
way of climbing it ?”’ 

‘*Climbing it: Upon my word, I fear your pursuits are not 
to ‘the letter’ feminine. Yes, there is a way, but I should have 
to search for it—shall I try ?”’ 

Grace recollects herself—“ I am afraid it is too late now ; I am 
sure Robert must be waiting.”’ 

frant raises his brows a little haughtily—‘ And five minutes’ 
Waiting must not on any pretence be imposed on Mr. Sedley, 
Never mind, I can pioneer you up the rock some other day, if you 
will allow me. 

“ But will you be here some other day 2” 

“ T intend remaining here a couple of months Jonger. Do you 
often come to Leicesterfields ?”’ 

‘‘T have come very often lately to practice archery. I like 
coming—it is such a pretty, pretty place !”’ 

“ There is a ‘pretty, pretty ’ something or other about it to- 
day, certainly !’ replies Grant, half involuntarily. He is a decade 
and a lustrum older than this sparkling, lovely “ child,”’ who, de- 
spite her “ oddness,” is, he feels, a “child ’’ still in ‘‘ art,’’ con- 
ventionalism, experience of the world. He addresses her as such: 
‘IT hope you will continue to come here often,’’ he says; ‘* who 
knows how many more mutual tastes we may establish. We have 
already discovered—three, have we not ?”’ 

‘* Yes, three—loneliness ” (laughing a little), “ forget-me-nots, 
and riding. The last is the best, I think, don’t you ?” 

“ No, ” looking straight in her eyes; “I think [ poets the 
forget-me-not.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OVER THE CLIFF, 


TWELVE months have elapsed, and the early beams of an- 
other June sun are streaming through the breakfast-parlour win- 
dows of Rose Villa. The morning meal is concluded ; Grandpapa 
Le Garde has betaken himself to his newspaper ; Aunt Barbara 
unfolds and reads her postal correspondence, Grace, having received 
neither newspaper nor letter, sits quietly by in a strange, calm 
abstraction, which Kas very recently but decidedly begun to 
characterise her manner, and had been already marked and pro- 
nounced a “vast improvement ” on her niece’s former ‘‘ over- 
powering restlessness and vivacity,”’ by discerning Mrs. Sedley, 
who now breaks the silence by observing, as she scans the contents 
of one of her envelopes : 

“ Ah! here is an invitation to Leicesterfields, for Tuesday next, 
to meet the bride and groom, Mr. and Mrs. Grant Leicester. It 
is fortunate you have returned in time for it, Grace, as you are 
specially asked, and you are really become so pleasingly subdued 
in manner that I shall not so much mind chaperoning you, or be 
afraid of your getting into mischief and dis-gracing me.’”’ Aunt 
Barbara laughs softly, and adds kindly—‘*t What a very pretty 
monogram Mrs. Leicester has got! There, you may look at it, and 
read the note also.” 

Mechanically Grace takes it, mechanically glances at the 
writing, whereof the words, ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Grant Leicester,” alone 
reach her comprehension, mechanically lays the paper back on the 
table. ‘Then (both her relatives being too pre-occupied to notice 
her movement) escapes in her old fashion through the French 
window to the garden, and, hiding herself within a rustic arbour 
overlooking the stream where grow the forget-me-nots, she moans 
half audibly, “ It is ¢rwe, then; but how could he act so, look so, 
speak so, do everything to make me like him, and then—forget !” 

Grace’s lips tremble as the word “forget” falls from them, 
and she covers her face with her hands to shut away the outer 
view, whilst the introspective vista shows forth in revenge only 
more clearly and strongly. It is, as we have said, a year since 
Lady St. Maur’s Archery Féte—a year since Grace, happy and 
joyous, won the ‘‘ sentimental bracelet; and now Grace, sad and 
miserable, involuntarily recalls not alone that bright day, but 
many, many successive days, wherein the chooser of the bracelet 
had borne a conspicuous part—wherein he had wilfully and de- 
liberately stolen the fresh young heart only, it seemed now, to 
play with it an hour, throw aside, and forget! Grant Leicester 
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had spent the whole preceding summer at Leicesterfields. Indeed, 
he did not leave until Grace herself had departed to stay the winter 
with some friends in Ireland. 

‘Try and keep your neck safe in the happy Irish hunting- 
fields, and forget-me-not—quite,’’ had been his farewell admoni- 
tion, uttered in the semi-playful tone with which he generally 
addressed her ; but his accompanying look mocked the light words, 
Strangely glad—strangely sorry, still too much “the child’’ he 
was wont to style her, to analyse her feelings, Grace went to 
Ireland, and only returned to Rose Villa a week ago; when, the 
first news imparted to her by Aunt Barbara was thus pleasantly 
phrased : “ An auspicious, but unexpected event has taken place 
in the Manor family. Mr. Grant Leicester was married this day 
fortnight. The match surprised everybody—however. the bride is 
wealthy and well connected.’’ 

Wretched Grace! she felt too tongue-tied to make any answer- 
ing remark; whilst Robert added, in his cheerful, neat manner, 
“ Yes, the match is an odd one. I must tell you all about it, 
Grace.”’ 

‘*T don’t want to hear,’’ she cried, impatiently, the hitherto 
unanalysed feelings all at once declaring themselves very plainly. 
Then a great chill crept numbingly over her, petrifying mind and 
manner into the subdued calm approved by Mrs. Sedley. She 
asked no questions, and nothing further was said in her hearing 
until the invitation this morning. ‘ Must she go to Leicesterfields 
and meet him again? Would not some kind hindrance intervene ? 
Rain, at least—Aunt Barbara never went out on wet days.” But 
not a single impediment, even a shower, appeared ; and on the 
appointed day, there was Grace arraying herself for the bridal 
party in the very dress she had worn the year before at the archery 
fete. She had been in slight mourning all the spring, and Aunt 
Barbara strictly prohibiting even a black ribbon on the present 
festive occasion, she had no alternative but the white trimmed with 
blue. She hoped it might not fit, but it did. The forget-me-not 
bracelet lay sparkling in its case, she thrust it aside; she need not 
wear i/, surely! Ornamentless, but lovely, she came down to the 
sitting-room. 

‘** Really, you look very well!—much tamer than usual,” 
pronounced Aunt Barbara, who was in her best lavender silk and 
best humour. ‘‘ Now, we must set off directly, I am quite 
curious to see Mrs. Grant Leicester ; brides are always so interest- 
ing. I remember how I was stared at at my first bridal party. 
‘Such a nice, quiet, well-bred creature !’ somebody remarked of me, 


quite audibly. Ah! I fear, Grace, you will never be so favourably 
criticised,”’ 
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‘‘T fear not.’’ Grace tries to laugh as she meets the admiring 
glance of Robert, who is accompanying them to the party. 

‘¢ You have no bouquet,’’ he says; “shall I get one for you. 
There is no dew now.”’ 

“‘T don’t want one,” is the hurried reply, as she follows Mrs. 
Sedley into the pony carriage, wherein Robert, in polite sequence, 
places himself. What a stupid drive ensues to Leicesterfields ! 
What a stupid crushing through the big, well-dressed crowd throng- 
ing the reception-rooms! What a (comparative) relief (the hand 
pressing from host and hostess over) to find oneself safely anchored 
in a sheltered corner behind the folding-doors, not peremptorily 
demanded, to hear, see, or say anything. Obdurately deaf, dumb, 
aud blind, Grace sits in her nook till a sentence, spoken near her, 
suddenly unlocks and quickens every sense. It is her aunt’s 
introduction to the bride, “Mrs, Sedley, Mrs. Grant Leicester.’’ 
The drooped eyes glance up and see a small, frail, decidedly passée 
woman, Who talks in a whisper, and has evidently a very “‘ nervous 
system.” Altogether a being physically and mentally Grace’s 
complete opposite. Grace feels, as she shrinks further back into her 
screened position, and wonders where may the happy bridegroom 
be; for so far she has not noticed amidst the crowd the well-re. 
membered face, or heard the well-remembered accent. Other 
people are remarking his absence, too, it seems, for presently 
somebody asks : 

“‘ Where is young Leicester ?” 

And somebody else replies: ‘‘Oh, Grant, you know, is always 
unreliable. He won’t be here till this evening. Last train pro- 
bably !”’ 

“© Always unreliable!’ Was that indeed his character, after 
all? It appeared so. Not even the golden chain of a wealthy 
bride could rivet him !””, Thus pondered Grace, as some individual 
(identity quite unknown to her!) conveyed her into the refresh- 
ment-room, and, afterwards. indulged her with a ¢éte-d-léte pro- 
menade. ‘To.day there is no archery, or lawn-tennis, or even 
croquet, the gamesome Lady St. Maur being on the C ntinent, 
and the Honourable Mrs. Dudley, who is Mrs, Leicester’s present 
assistant-mistress of the ceremonies, having her speciai weakness 
in babies and perambulators, several of which, her own property, 
are pervading the grounds. As soon as opportunity offers, Grace 
unpolitely deserts her escort, and wanders off alone. She does not 
mean to go near the cliff, yet unconsciously she drifts into its 
vicinity, not within sight of it, however, and sits dreamily down 
on an old mossy tree-trunk, till suddenly a cry, shrill, piercing, 
and frightened startles her. Straight from the cliff it comes! 
Some of the perambulating Dudleys, nurse and all, fallen over 
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possibly? She jumps up and runs hastily to the spot. No in- 
fantile bones or collapsed machinery are, however, visible. But, 
looking up the height, she beholds rather near the summit—un- 
pleasantly, very unpleasantly, suspended from a jagged point of 
rock—the bride, Mrs. Grant Leicester! How the latter may have 
achieved her present perilous position Grace pauses not to inquire 
or speculate. All her adverse feelings die at this sight of the poor 
little woman’s danger. 

“Hold on!’ she calls out. “I shall be up in a moment and 
bring you down!’ and, springing up the zigzig path, as easy to 
her steady, practised feet as a level road, she threw her arms round 
the half-exhausted Mrs. Leicester, ‘‘I shall lead you safely either 
up or down,” she offers encouragingly. 

But neither up or down would Mrs. Leicester suffer herself 
to be led. “I am dizzy if I only look down, and ‘ up’ is too steep. 
Let me cling to you till somebody comes. My husband, Mr, 
Leicester, will be here directly, I know. Oh, Grant, Grant!’ she 
screamed loudly and desperately. 

** Hollo! what’s up?” A well-remembered voice is borne on 
the air, a well-remembered step advances to the upper cliff walk. 
It is Grant Leicester, en route from the railway-station. He had 
not. after all, waited for the ‘‘ last train,’’ and his unexpected 
advent just at this moment nearly unnerves Grace. She is barely 
alive to the determination of saving Mrs. Leicester at any risk. 
Hidden herself by the projecting rock, she pushes gently, yet so 
steadily the smal! lady upwards that the latter's head and arms are 
already above the brow of the cliff ere the male rescuer arrives 
on the scene. One strong movement on his part places the trem- 
bling, panting Mrs. Leicester on terra firma ; but the quick motion 
throws the unseen Grace off her balance. She tries to run, slides, 
slips, and reaches the foot of the rock stunned and unconscious. 

When she opens her eyes, five minutes afterwards, Grant is 
bending over her, with the same expression his face had worn 
when he said “‘ Good-bye ’’ last October. 

‘* Forget-me-not,’’ he murmurs, as if to assist her reviving 
senses. Then, more seriously, ‘“‘ You are not hurt—it was my 
fault you slipped ; but tell me you are not hurt.”’ 

Grace rouses herself. “I am not hurt; you had better look 
after— Mrs. Leicester.”’ 

“She is all right—but you? No woman, save yourself, could 
have got down as you did without physical damage—yet—”’ 

‘‘] am not hurt,” she interrupted; and, disingaging herself 
altogether from his support, stood leaning against the rock—no 
more, indeed, the child he remembered, but a fair, pale, stately 
woman. He felt the change. 
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‘¢T shall be able to walk presently—please, go,’”’ she repeated. 

He drew back, haughtily; his gaze, as it fell from her face, 
resting on her unbraceleted wrist. 

‘* Very well,’’ he said, coldly. “I shall, if you wish, fetch 
Mrs. or Mr, Sedley ; but first permit me to thank you for saving 
my stepmother.” 

“* Stepmother!’’ Grace started. ‘* Mrs Grant Leicester ?’’ 

“ Mrs. Grant Leicester, certainly, being my father’s wife, and 
my father and I owning the same Christian name—an ugly one, 
granted—” (He smiléd » little again); “ but what ridiculous mistake 
are vov under? Surely Leicesterfields is not such an immaculate 
neigh bourhood that the On dit of a Leicester’s second plunge into 
matrimony escaped even tea-table advertisement. Surely you 
must have heard of it—bave seen my father here to-day ?’’ 

‘T did nov see him ” (she had, in truth, seen nobody save the 
bride) , “‘ I have beea away. I only returned to Rose Villa a few 
days ago,”’ she murmured stumblingly. 

‘‘ And your aunt is above news-mongering by letter ?’’ He looked 


at her somewhat puzzled, then he laughed: * I suppose you ‘ forget’ 
your bracelet in [reland ?”’ 


“No: I bave it quite safe.”’ 

‘You silly child, quite safe, is it? I have also ‘ quite safe’ a 
certain token I received the same dav you won the bracelet. Like 
you, too, | have been ‘away’ lately; yet tall my ramblings 
this ‘token’ has been a treasured memento, my inseparable com- 
panion !”’ 

He opened his pocket-book, and displayed, enfolded amongst 
the leaves, a single withe.ed spray of forget-me-not ! 


Avother féte Leicestershire witnessed that same summer, another 
bridal féte, and in honour of another Mr. and Mrs. Grant Leicester. 
But this time the “‘ right” pair, and ‘‘ no mistake,’’ as Grant said. 
After all, too, despite the true love that cemented it, the match 
gave general satisfaction. The Leicesters were pleased because 
Grace was well duwered, no less than well favoured. Aunt Barbara 
was pleased, not alone on dear Robert’s account, but on that of her 
own dearer son, who, arriving about this time from sea, pronounced 
his wild cousin a ‘‘ topping girl,”’ in a tone of such glowing enthu- 
siasm, as made Mrs. Sedley feel the ‘‘ topping girl’s’’ present 
unalterable destiny an absolute deliverance from future evil. Mrs. 
Grant Leicester, senior, was pleased to obtain, as a step-daughter. 
in-law, the person she styled nervously her “ Preserver that terrible 
day I fell over the cliff!"’ More definitely, the poor little woman 
never would, or could, explain in what manner she attained the 
hazardous position in which Grace had found her. Robert's — 
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certainly formed a jarring chord in the general harmony ; however, 
as he manifested no disposition to commit suicide—as his dress ana 
demeanour retained all their neat precision—as, moreover, he 
stayed to be present at the wedding ceremony,—it was evident he 
meant getting over his disappointment. As to Lady St. Maur, 
she naturally looked at her cousin’s matrimonial affair from hese 
own mental standpoint. ‘ Miss Belvedere deservedly lost,” ex. 
pounded her ladyship, ‘‘ owing to her stupid failure at archery, 
Grace shot admirably ; and, in spite of her oddness, rather resembles 
me, in some of her tastes and pursuits. It was really I, too, who 
made the match—for it entirely grew out of my arranging that 
Grant should present to the winner that sentimental bridesmaid’s 
thing—which the poor fellow meant for me—with its silly device, ; 
‘ Forget-me.not |’ ” 
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ROADS OR RAILROADS IN TURKEY IN ASTA. 


PART II, 


THE high road to the East, such as dates back to the Peutingerian 
Tables, and is almost alone frequented in actual times, is carried 
across the Sangarius by ani unwholesome marsh, which would pre- 
sent some engineering difficulties.* A wooded elevation at the 
post-station of Khandak leads to the beautiful park-like plain of 
Duzchah, and this is only separated by another low-wooded range 
from the extensive level and fertile plain of Boli—Ancient Had. 
rianopolis, A facile access is obtained from this plain to the thriv- 
ing town of Zaffran Boli, so called from its growth of saffron, and 
the large and important town of Kastamuni, with its neighbouring 
mines of Bakir Kurahsi. 

The fine plain of Hadrianopolis is separated from the long 
valley of Tosiyah, watered by the Devrek-chai, by two impediments 
The first occurs near Cherkesh, where the roads turns to the south, 
over a low rocky range, whilst a river flows through it, by a pre- 
cipitous pass close by. The second is met with near Karauler, 
where is one of these overflows of basalt so common throughout 
the country, and which presents the usual rough, stony, impractic- 
able soil. 

The fertile and wooded vale of Tosiyah, presents a pleasant 
relief to this stubborn bit of country, and a rather peculiar phe- 
nomenon presents itself here. Whilst the river of Tosiyah—the 
Devrek-chai—flows amid precipices into the Halys to the north, the 
road to Osmanjik, on the same great river, turns south, and is 
carried through the Kush Tagh (which with the Ishik __ with 
mines worked to the present day, borders the whole length of the 
highway from Cherkesh), by a gap wide enough for road or rail- 
way, and level with the soil, and which opens in its centre into a 
kind of rocky wood.clad bowl, with a khan, bazaar, and other habi- 
tations. , 

The highway is carried from Osmanjik, with its bridge on the 
Halys, up a wooded valley with a gentle ascent, and by a slightly 





* Asa proof of the grateful nature of the Turk, the writer, in crossing this 
marsh, found two guards laid up in a hut with malaria, and he left them 
a small stock of quinine, with directions how to use it with the coffee which 
they supplied to travellers. He did not return the same way till after the 
lapse of two years, when the guards at once recognised him, and were bound- 
less in their gratitude, for their fever having been cut short, 
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hilly country to Marzivan ; but it will be a question with the 
surveyors of the future, if the road might not be turned off advan- 
tageously at Osmanjik, to follow the valley of the Halys. This 
presents, beyond Osmanjik, a fine open pastoral plain, where the 
Turkomans feed their flocks ; whilst the towns, such as Iskilib and 
Changri (ancient Gangra) are situated in more arable recesses of 
the hills, which border the plain to the west. Kalahjik, inhabited 
mainly by Christians, is an exception. It is built at the foot of a 
little castellated volcanic cone, which stands more or less out upon 
the plain. 

The valley of the Halys narrows beyond this, till at hesni 
Kupri, where the high road from Angora comes down to the river, 
a bridge is carried over the stream, leading to the Denek Maden— 
mines actually in operation, and to Yusgat, or up the banks of the 
river. 

The interests of the two roads (that by Angora being much 
the shortest) if carried up the Halys, become here identical ; hence 
it was that we left the Angora route at this point. The country 
is no longer merely pastoral, but becomes more agricultural, 
villages abound, more especially on the uplands east of the river, 
and the town of Kirshehr or ‘‘ bitumen town,” lies in the centre 
of adistrict which is a perfect garden. This is, indeed, a delightful 


bit of country. 
Beyond this is a rough volcanic region at the foot of the giant 


Arjish Tagh, itself an advance sentinel of Taurus ; but it is a fertile 
country, the proof of which is coutained in its towns and villages, 
especially the large town of Kaisariyah, where we have, or had, 
a consul, Urgub, Nevshebr (shehr is the abbreviation of shahir, 
‘*a town’’), Yarapason, and others. The volcanic rocks are 
neither lava nor basalt, but soft, friable, and easily cut through, 
and in its upper portion, towards Sivas, the river flows through 
eocene red sandstones, and marles with beds of salt, from which, 
and from others on the upland of Sivas itself, the river derives that 
occasional brackishness, which has given to it its name. The 
writer has visited both Kaisariyah and Sivas; ‘but the actual 
character of that portion of the valley of the Halys which lies 
between the two towns is unknown to him. It is, however, the line 
of a road which leads between the river and hilly ranges to the 
south, by Pallas, Topash, and Sharkishlah, to Sivas. 

This line of road, although not an ancient one and longer than. 
the most frequented route, serves some fertile and populous districts 
and presents facilities for a railway which far surpass what are 
presented by the highway; but it does not serve the same number 
of towns, the same amount of population, or the same extent of 
productive country, as the highway, and this ought to be a para- 
mount consideration in all such advantages. 
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It is to be observed here, that an ancient road exists from 
Kaisariyah (ancient Caesarea Mazaca), by Wiran Shehr, or ‘‘ the 
ruined town,’’ and Kopek Wiran, another ruin, to the little known, 
yet fertile and populous valley of Derendah, and thence to Malatiya. 
Or the same road leads by Marabas of Vivien de St. Martin’s 
map, Marogors of Dr Plate’s excellent map of Asia Minor, to Al 
Bostan or “the garden town.’’ This latter pass—that of Al 
Bostan—is almost the only pass of Taurus which the writer has 
not personally explored, and whose capabilites or difficulties, he is 
therefore unable to discuss; but it would appear that the old route 
of the Khalifs of Baghdad, upon which Wiran Shehr and Kopek 
Wiran were situated, was carried,’as described by Idrisi, the Arabian 
geographer, from Malatiya by the Derendah Valley to Kaiseriyah, 
and thence by the valley of Nighdeh to Koniyah. (“ Travels in 
Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 237.) This alone would show that the road 
by Al Bostan is not a very feasible one. 

The Derendah valley contains, not only the town of that name, 
the Ptandiri or Tanandris of the Tables, but also Gurun ( Arabissus 
or Arcilipo-popolis), Orta Koi (Zoropassus), Yeni-jah (Osdara), 
and other ancient and modern sites. It is watered by the Tok- 
masu, (ancient Melas), a tributary to the Euphrates, and the 
majority of the inhabitants are Armenians, who, to our surprise, 
traded chiefly with Aleppo, especially for Enzlish manufactures. 
From Malitiya there are ancient and existing high roads to 
Kharput, Arghana, and Diyarbekir, or by the pass of Erkenek into 
Syria. 

: This latter is the pass by which Hafiz Pasha conveyed his guns 
to give battle to the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha‘at Nizib. It 
presents so many difficulties that M. de Moltke, who at that time 
was, af a young man, with the Turkish army, went down the 
Euphrates, on a raft, to see if its current could not be utilised ; 
but unfortunately there are dangerous rapids at the pass of the 
river through Taurus, near Gerger Kalehsi. 

With respect to the Pass of Erkenek, the road is level, alonz 
an open and partly wooded valley from Malatiya to Wiran Shehr 
(ancient Lacotena or Laviasena) ; after this there is asteep ascent 
which leads to the long wooded lateral valley of Erkenek (almost 
all the passes of Taurus are got through by successive mountain- 
ascents followed by long lateral valleys, more or less easy to travel) ; 
then another ascent t» Pelvereh (ancient Perre), a point at which 
several old roads are joined ; next, a hilly upland region, extending 
to the town of Besni (ancient Nisus). From this latter town the 
valley of the Euphrates below Taurus is easily reached at Someisat, 
or Narsis, or other points, with a comparatively easy open country 
to Bir; but the direct road is encumbered with rocks and stones, 
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with still more stony ravines, especially near Rumkaleh: The 
discussion of the ancient roads which led from Al Bostan and 
Marash, or of the bye-way that led by Claudius (now Kakhtah) 
to Barsalum, now Borsel, on the Euphrates, would be more tedious 
than really useful. They certainly belonged to old times, and 
connected populous and fertile districts, but they are of little or 
bo importance in seeking a through route. They will, however, 
be found noticed in vol. i., p. 264, ‘‘ Travels in Asia Minor,” &c, 

To return to the high road, which, after crossing the Halys at 
Osmanjik, leads, by a gentle ascent, to the upland plain of 
Marzivan, it is to be observed that there is easy access from this 
plain, by a beautiful country, to the port of Samsun, and a less 
facile route by the busy yet secluded little town of Vizir Kupri, 
It would also be a question for future consideration, if the high 
road was prolonged to Erzrum, if the existing road by Niksar te 
Shabun, or Sheivan Karahissar, or from Tokat to Kara Hissar, 
would present the greatest facilities. Upon this point we are not 
qualified to give an opinion ; but one thing is certain, ad that is, 
that by following this, the ancient and the existing highway from 
Constantinople to Diyarbekir and Baghdad, one half of the whole 
distance between Constantinople and Erzrum would be served by 
the ONE road. 

The descent from the upland plain of Marzivan to Amasia, the 
quondam capital of the kings of Pontus, whose grotto-sepulchres 
adorn the face of a perpendicular precipice, is almost as gentle 
as the ascent to the same plain from Osmanjik. And here comes 
a real difficulty. The narrow gorge of the Yeshil Irmark, the 
ancient Iris, in which the town is built, is so confined in part, and 
houses and mosques are so huddled together, that uo space is 
left for a road wider than the usual oriental street, except by pul- 
ling down buildings. It is, however, probable that an easier road 
might be found by following the valley of the river Scylax, which, 
flowing from the north-west, enters a fine open valley, everywhere 
occupied by vineyards, mulberry plantations, gardens, and country 
houses, immediately to the west and south-west of the gorge of 
Amasia. 

There are two roads from Amasia to Tokat (ancient Commana 
Cappodocia), the one by the castellated rock of Turkhal, called in 
the Jihan Numa Keshan Kalehsi; then by Urzun Boghaz {long 
pass), and Injeh Bazaar, or the ‘‘ small market ;’’ the other by the . 
valley of the Iris‘in part to Zila or Zela, a place of great wealth 
in olden times, and the scene of Casar’s victory over Pharnaces, 
celebrated by his ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici.” It is still a busy little town. 
Both roads present some rough country, ravines, rocky but verdant, 
with overhanging trees, and stony hills, covered with prickly 
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oaks and other shrubs, but the road to Zela presents the fewest 
difficulties. 

It is a remarkable feature of a great part of Asia Minor that, 
so long as you are travelling from west to east, you have open 


valleys to follow, but the moment you turn from north to south, 


you have a succession of hilly or mountainous ranges to cross to 
reach the more or less parallel valleys. This is the reason why 
the high road from Constantinople to Osmanjik, running nearly 
due east, is preferable to the central road by Angora. The same 
thing is peculiarly the case in crossing from Osmanjik to Diyar- 
bekir; and this peculiarity of the country is best shown (with the 
geologieal structure and elevation of the mountain passes and 
plains) in the sections attached to “ Researches in Assyria,’’ ete., 
John W. Parker: London, 1838. 

Tokat, situated in a long, open, and verdant valley of the Iris, 
with its castellated rock, and the red-tiled roofs of its houses, is 
one of the prettiest towns in Asia Minor. The population, esti- 
mated at about 30,000, consists chiefly of Armenians, who have a 
metropolitan here, and are engaged in the manufacture of mr 
stuffs, cloth, cottons, carpets, wine (which is very fair), and 
especially of copper vessels, the copper being brought from 
Arghana, as we have before seen, to be smelted at this place. 

To reach Sivas from Tokat, the great mountain range of the 
Chamlu Bel or ‘‘fir mountains,” with the Kusbanli Tagh in 
advance of it, both embraced in the ancient Scydisses, has to be 
crossed. Itis probable that no col or pass will be found in this 
chain at a level of less than 4000 ft. above the sea, or of from 1 
to 2000 ft. above the surrounding country. The Antonine 
Itinerary gives only two stations between Sebastopolis (Tokat) 
and Sebastia (Sivas)—namely, Virisam and Phiarisi, corresponding 
to the existing Baulus and Karim. 

Sivas, with its great plain, would be apparently more easily 
reached by the valley of the Halys than by the lofty Chamlu 
Bel; but the important towns of Amasia and Tokat, and the 
country around, would not be served, and the strategical, as 
well as commercial and financial, interests of the road much 
diminished. 

Unfortunately, we have a very wild and mountainous and broken 
country lying before us between Sivas and the Euphrates at Kapan 
Madens, or at Malatiyah —the latter of which we have seen could 
be reached by a road presenting far fewer difficulties. On this 
line we have first the Kara Bel or “ black mountain,’’ like the 
Chamlu Bel, thickly wooded, and loftier even than the latter. 
Beyond is the valley of Divrigi, where iron and 
and which we believe to be one of the richest mineral districts in 





copper are wrought, 
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Asiatic Turkey. A granitic mass, known as the Dumbugh 'lagh, 
interposes between this valley and the Kara Bel; but a river flows 
through it, leaving an available opening. 

Beyond Divrigi, and between it and the rural town of Arabkir, 
are no less than two ranges, the Erumbat, Karsi or Ayeli Tagh, 
and the Arab Baba, which, varying in altitude from 4 to 5000 ft, 
above the sea, and unprotected by forests, are clad with snow 
during a large portion of the year. So with regard to the Gal 
Tagh, or ‘‘lake mountains,’ which separates the Divriki valley 
from Kapan Maden to the south. 

The country is hilly and rocky around the silver mines of 
Kapan Maden, and the Euphrates flows past the town amid stony 
precipices, as it does, indeed, with some few breaks, all the way 
from Erzinghan to Gergen Kalehsi, before noticed as south of 
Taurus. The Murad-su, or Eastern Euphrates, joins the Western 
Euphrates a little above Kapan Madan, and is remarkable for its 
open, lengthy valley, passing Mush, and lying north of the ancient 
Niphates, and which has been suggested, not without much plau- 
sibility, as a line of route. Such a line would give security to the 
frontier of Russian Armenia, it might be made to serve Erzrum, 
and it would be carried to the lower country by the pass of 
Betlis, one of considerable strategical importance. But it would 
not serve any populous or productive districts, and it would have 
little or no commercial importance, except as establishing commu- 
nication with Van ond Erzrum (and the Russians could always get 
easily to Van by Khoi and the pass of Kutur, ceded by treaty). 
The advance of the Russians into Asia Minor, or towards the 
valley of the Tigris, could always be better defended by the high- 
way from Osmanjik to Diyarbekir, and then south of Taurus, by 
strengthening Diyarbekir and Se’ert (one of the Kertas or strong- 
holds of the Armenians of old), and so situated above the Buhtan- 
chai, or Centrites, as to command the exit of the Betlis pass— 
always the best position—than by carrying, not a direct, but a 
central railway to the frontier of Armenia. 

The pass of Betlis itself is a long and difficult one, consisting 
as usual of mountain passes, alternating with open valleys, The 
chief difficulties present themselves at the town itself, which is 
built on an island rock, with precipices bordering the narrow road ° 
or defile, which leads up to it. Betlis would, however, make an 
admirable stronghold to oppose the advance of the Russians on the 
north side of the mountains, and with Van and its lake might 
be made to constitute an important line of defence by the Turks 
and Kurds, aided or not by their allier. 

To proceed, however, with, notwithstanding its many difficulties 
the true commercial highway, a hilly range, known as the Kutal 
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or Khutal Tagh, has to be crossed to reach the fertile and open 
plan of Kharput (ancient Arsamosata), and a prosperous and busy 
place, having, like Tokat and Divriki, a considerable population 
of Armenians; the town itself is situated at the foot of an 
solated and castellated rock, but all around is plain, and beyond 
is another cultivated plain, and arabas, or native wagons, are in use 
on both. 

A rude and rocky pass leads beyond this favoured region, known 
as the Dawah Boini, to another plain called Alendah, and then 
the road enters Taurus immediately at the copper mines of 
Arghana, one of the great sources of wealth of Asiatic Turkey. 
Although the pass is at times rocky, devious, and precipitous, and 
the mountains around are picturesquely broken, and of most 
various geological structure, the road by no means presents any 
formidable difficulties, being carried in a south-westerly direction, 
by ravines and open passes, as far as to Arghana and the river 
Tigris. 

From this point to Diyarbekir, itself standing on a basaltic 
plateau above the river, and its olu walls constructed of the same 
materia], we have, after passing two low limestone ranges, nothing 
but a long, continuous, more or less level, but as usual rough and 
stony, plateau of basait, which also stretches some distance south 
of Diyarbekir, and is an overflow from the Black Mountains 
(Karajah Tagh), which separate Diyarbekir from Urfah and 
Suverek (ancient Seleucia). A comparatively vpen line of road 
presents itself from Diyarbekir to Se’ert and the Pass of Betlis, 
by the towns of Miyafarikin and Erzen. ‘The fact is of strategical 
importance, as could be shown by a reference to the history of 
Tigranocerta, afterwards Amida, and now Diyarbekir, and to 
the wars of the Romans against the kings of Pontus and 
Armenia. 

The country is hilly and stony between Diyarbekir and 
Mardin, the chief elevations being at Kalah Zerzawah and Sheikh 
Khan ; but there are no real difficulties, and once Mardin reached, 
all such, of almost every kind, cease. Mardin is, indeed, the Quito 
of Mesopotamia, a stronghold on a rock, which overlooks an 
almost boundless expanse of plain, only broken by the Sinjar hills 
and the Abdul Aziz, with which the highway to Nizibin and 
Mosul has nothing to do, no more than the highway from Urfah 
or Haran to the same spot. As at Killis and Aintab the hilly 
spurs of Taurus and Anti-Taurus. fade away into the plains of 


Syria; at Urfah and at Mardin they end almost abruptly in the 


plains of Mesopotamia. On the Assyrian side of Tigris the plains 
are not really entered upon until beyond the pass of Zakhu and 
south of Jezirah-ibn-Omar. 
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Whether the line of the Euphrates valley, or that of the Tigris 
valley, should be ultimately decided upon for the construction of a 
high road or a railway, the moment the Taurus and Anti-Taurus 
is surmounted (which on the line by the Gates of Cilicia are alone 
succeeded by the Pass of Amanus at Baylan—the ancient Gates 
of Syria) all further difficulties cease. If the line of the Tigris was 
adopted, the road should not follow the ri.er, but be carried on 
the line of the existing high road by the important towns of Arbil 
and Kirkuk to Baghdad. There are no towns on the Tigris— 
save Tekrit—of no importance whavsoever—between Mosul and 
Bayhdad. 

Whether the Mediterranean line started from Mersina, Ayas, 
Alexandretta, or the Bay of Antioch, it would join a line by the 
Cilician Gates almost at once; but if the line by Diyarbekir was 
selected, it would have to be carried across North Syria and North 
Mesopotamia, as we have before seen, to Nisibin, or, rather, toa 
point between Mardin and that ancient city. Some have suggested 
a line across the Jebel Tur, or Mons Masius, to Jezireh-ibn~Omar, 
It would be simply carrying a road across a very stony, rocky, and 
hilly country, for no good purpose whatsoever ; for from N isibin to 
Mosul is like a bowling green, and Jezireh could be best reached 
from Mosul or from Se’ert, which must, from the necessities of the 
case, be an outpost to the Pass of Betlis. 

Taking all and all into consideration, we come to the conclu- 
sion that, with a Protectorate of Asiatic Turkey, the line by 
Dyarbekir is the one to be preferred. The distance from Constan- 
tinople to Baghdad is pretty nearly the same either by the 
Euphrates or the Tigris valleys, and although the latter has the 
tremendous difficulties to overcome of the Chamlu and Kara Bels, 
and of the still more difficult mountainous country around Divriki 
und Arab.Kir, still it serves more towns, it approaches nearer to 
Armenia, and it opens better commercial and financial prospects 
than any other—cemmanding, as it does, such a vast extent of 
country—and in a strategical point of view there is no comparison 
as to the advantages presented by the one line over the other. As 
to lines projected from the southern coast of Syria or Palestine, or 
from Egypt to the Persian Gulf, they are scarcely worthy of serious 
consideration. They would only serve as alternative lines to India, 
and transit would be of nv use whatsoever in opening Asiatic 
Turkey to commerce, industry, and intercommunication, or in 
enabling the Turks and their allies to take up an efficient position 


in case of an advance of the Russians into any part of the country. 
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TIMMINS’ TRAGEDY, 
BY W. T. GREENE, 
Author of “A Desperate Character,” &c,, &. 


re 


EXCUsE me; no, he did not write it. 

‘* A crushed tragedian?”’ pardon me, not at al]. He was never 
on the stage of a theatfe in his life, to my knowledge; and I think 
I have been pretty well acquainted with his movements since he 
was a boy. 

Too much so, you may say, when you have read the following 
pages. 

However, I am not so sure of that: it really was not my fault. 

No, I am not going to ‘‘ sneak out of it;”” you shall hear the 
whole story, if you will only vive me time, and then you can judge 
for yourself, madam. 

Perhaps I ought to have said tragi-comedy, rather than tragedy 
pure and simple; but there! I am not so sure of that, either: it 
was a very tragedy for Timmins, and others too; and I was blamed 
for it in more quarters than one, though most unjustly, as I hope 
to be able to prove to your satisfaction, miss. 

We went to school together, Timmins and I, aud then we were 
placed in the same office in the City; when, as our respective 
parents lived in the country, we occupied the same lodgings in a 
semi-genteel street off the Old Kent Road, from which our office 
was easily accessible by bus. 

Like most young fellows, we gave a whole year of our valuable 
time to our employers for nothing, and were compelled to do no 
end of drudgery. There were about three hundred of us clerks in 
the warehouse, and of that number a third received no salary, and 
had to keep themselves, or rather their struggling parents had to 
do so for them. No wonder, then, that Screw, Grind & Co. were 
one of the wealthiest firms in their own line in the City, especially 
as they paid their other clerks the very smallest possible pittances 
for which they exacted more work than any other employers in 
London. 

Thank you, sir, it does not matter what line of business those 


gentlemen were engaged in. Timmins left at the end of the year, | 


and I did not make a very prolonged stay in the warehouse after he 
was gone. 7 


What did we do? Well, my friend obtained employment in 
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the advertising department of a daily newspaper, on the staff of 
which he now occupies a very enviable position; and I[—well, it 
does not signify what I did, or do: I am not on the parish, nor 
likely to be. 

We were great friends—the greatest of friends, in fact ; and it 
was one of the deepest sorrows of my life when ‘Timmins confided 
to me, late one evening, or rather early one morning, that he was 
going to be married. 

You might have knocked me down with a feather, as the saying 
is; so comfortable as we had been together ! 

**Oh, Frank,” I exclaimed, on the spur of the moment, ‘‘ I am 
sorry !’’ 

“ For me, Charley ?” 

“No; for myself, Frank: how I shall get on without you, I’m 
sure I don’t know.” 

“T am almost sorry myself, Charley, in one sense: that is, I 
shall miss you.” 

I shook wy head. 

** Yes I shall, old fellow ; you don’t doubt that, [ hope; but I 
shall see you often, every day, of course, and perhaps, after a while 
you will follow my example.” 

The idea was too ridiculous. I, Charley Sheppard, married! 
Nonsense! ‘“ No, thanks,” I replied, “ you don’t catch me giving 
up my precious liberty so easily, I can tell you; but you have kept 
it mortal quiet, old man, I had not an idea. Who is she?”’ 

“ Well, perhaps it is rather sudden,” admitted my friend; and 
continued ; ‘‘ but I never take long to make up my mind, you 
know—you have never seen her.” 

“Not the Jennings, then?” I said. 

Frank shook his head, and smiled—rather a ghastly smile, I 
thought. “ Not likely. It’s mostly the mater’s doing, you know ; 
but I am very fond of her, all the same.”’ 

** No doubt,’ I answered, somewhat incredulously. 

‘* You don’t suppose I’d marry her if I was not ?” 

“Tin?” I inquired, ignoring his question. 

i Some.”’ 

“Oh!” 

Our conversation was becoming monosyllabic, and I, hurt at 
the quiet, not to say underhand, way in which my friend had 
arrived at the grand decision without consulting, or confiding in me, 
took up the bedroom candle, and turned to leave the room. 

“Going to bed?” inquired Frank. 

I nodded, but made no verbal answer. 

“ So shall I.’’ | 

We occupied the same apartment, and in a few minutes were 
in our respective beds. 
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‘* Sleep?” No, not for the life of me could I close an eye. I 
don’t think I ever felt so low-spirited in all my days: very little 
more, and I should have wept outright. However, I kept quite 
still. Frank was awake, and very restless; he tossed about, and 
sighed more than once in a particularly dolorous manner, that went 
to my beart. 

I began to feel that I could not much longer contain myself, 
when, just as I was on the point of speaking, my friend anticipated 
me, and called out, ‘* Charley ?”’ 

“Yes, Frank,” I replied, “ What is it? I thought you were 
asleep long ago.” 

“I? No; couldn’t sleep were it ever so.”’ 

“ Why not?” : 

‘“‘ Are you vexed with me ?”’ 

‘“ My dear fellow, no: why do you ask ?” 

‘‘T thought you were, Charley; and I know I ought to have 
told you about it before ; but, you see, it came on suddenly at 
the last, as I told you; I had no notion of auything of the kind 
this morning, when I went out from here to go to the office.” 

“No?” | 

‘* No, I assure you. Of course we have been acquainted some 
time, but I had no idea she was disposed to—to—” 

‘“* Smile on you.” 

‘Well, yes, if you like; but I met her at the Mortimers’, 
where the mater is staying on a visit, you know, and it came about 
quite unexpectedly, during a game of croquet—one thing led to 
another, you see, and I proposed, and was accepted sans fagon.” 

‘‘T wish you joy, Frank, with all my heart. It is too selfish to 
wish to keep you always; but I shall miss you more than I can 


pay.” 


I spoke thick, for the words stuck in my throat, and, as it was 
dark, I suffered the tears to run down my face unrestrained. 

‘‘So shall I, my dear fellow,” replied my friend, little less 
moved than myself, ‘so shall I—in fact, I—I think you might 
come and live with us.’’ 

‘‘The notion was too absurd; but I had no inclination to 
laugh, and said: ‘* My dear fellow, that would never do.”’ 

‘-T suppose my friend saw it, too, for he said nothing for a 
minute or so, when he exclaimed: ‘* We shall always be friends, 
Charley ?”’ 

‘*Certainly, my dear Frank, come what will.’’ 

Frank jumped out of bed, crossed the room to where I lay, and 
taking my hand in both of his, squeezed it, until 1 was forced to 
cry out. 

He sat down on the side of my bed, and we talked for a long 
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‘time of our past and his future; then I insisted on his going back 
to. bed, and soon afterwards, had the satisfaction of receiving audible 
proof that he was asleep; but for my part, 1 could not close an 
eye, and when daylight poured into our room, I was still awake. 

After a while I became used to the idea of our separation, which 
I liked none the better nevertheless, and consoled myself with the 
reflection that it could only be temporary, sveing that we had been 
such intimate friends for so many years. It was impossible, I said 
to myself, that I could be forgotten altogether for the sake of any 
new friend, no matter how feminine and pretty. 

We are all prone to deceive ourselves: though whether I was 
altogether mistaken, the sequel will prove. 

I was, in due course, introduced to my friend’s fiancée, and a 
very nice girl I found her to be; not altogether what I should heve 
fancied, perhaps, but still, I must say, on the whole a very nice 
girl, She seemed amiable, too—at least, that was my first impres. 
sion ; but after I had been in her eompany a few times, I noticed 
certain little imperious tappings of a very small foot, and sundry 
tossings of a pretty little head, that caused me to modify my 
opinion somewhat. Miss Clarke had a will of her own, it was 
plain to see; and after a while, I fancied I was not regarded by tlie 
young lady with too favourable an eye. 

Not that she was anything but the essence of politeness as far 
as I was concerned ; too much so, in fact, for she would go out of 
her way to pay me equivocal compliments, which I dared not 
return, for fear of offending my friend. 

She generally spoke of me as “ Frank’s friend,’’ and on my 
venturing one day to hope the might also call me hers in time, 
she replied, with a smile that I did not quite like, for it was 
evidently only lip deep, that what dear Frank liked should ever 
have her best consideration. . 

The compliment was equivocal, but I bowed, and she continued 
in a similar strain, until I was as uncomfortable as she could have 
wished me to be, had my estimate of her regard for me been correct. 
The words she made use of, it was true, were capable of more than 
one construction ; but her manner while speaking, I thought, was 
expressive of distrust, if not of positive dislike. However, it was 
possible I was mistaken, and, no doubt, J was a trifle jealous. 

My friend’s courtship progressed so favourably, that I could not 
hut be reminded of the proverb that declares the course of true love 
not to run too smoothly ; but I hoped for the best. 

In process of time, Frank Timmins was married to Maria 
Clarke. He and I had lived together to the last, and I officiated 
as “ best man ” at the wedding, which took place from his mother- 
in-law's brother's house at Brixton. I returned thanks for the 
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bridesmaids after the breakfast, and one of the young ladies did 
her little best to make an impression on my heart; but I was 
invulnerable—the fact being, that I felt so sore against one of the 
sex, that I could see no attractions in any of the rest, and the little 
bridesmaid’s shafts were expended in vain. 

The honeymoon was passed on the Continent, where Mrs, 
Timmins had lived for some years before she had been acquainted 
with Frank, and where I could not help wishing she had stayed a 
little longer. A weary month it was for me, as I returned, day 
after day, to my solitary chambers--we had long migrated from 
the neighbourhood of the Old Kent Road—or tried to amuse 
myself by visiting the places we had been in the habit of frequent- 
ing together. 

‘* What has become of your friend?”’ inquired Miss Jennin gs 
one of the barmaids at the Puss-in-Boots; ‘* he has not been here 
for ever so long—I hope you have not quarrelled.”’ 

“ Quarelled ? oh dear no!” and quite involuntarily I sighed ; 
the barmaid glanced hastily at my hat, which was partially 
covered by a mourning band for a distant relative, turned pale, and 
for a moment seemed as if she were about to faint. 

I hastened to relieve her feelings by assuring her of my friend’s 
welfare, and was on the point of adding that he was away on his 
wedding-tour, when it struck me that as she had shown so much 
emotion on the mere supposition of his having met with an acci- 
dent, she would not very much care to hear of his having taken to 
bimself a wife, and said that he had gone abroad on business for a 
few weeks, but that I expected him home shortly. 

The girl seemed relieved, and I felt sorry for her, for she was a 
nice girl, and a good girl, too, I believed; though she was a bar. 
maid, and always ready to laugh and flirt with her customers, nor 
above accepting their escort, now and then, to theatre and concert. 

Frank used to joke me about her, and I him; but he it was 
whom she preferred of her numerous admirers, and I thoughtt i 
would be cruel to tell her, at least without preparation, that she 
was now separated from him by an impassable gulf of his own 
creating. 

I have made a good many mistakes in the course of my career 
and this was one of the worst of them. I wish I had told her 
there and then, and doubtless, if I had, things would have turned 
out differently ; but what is the use of wishing. s 

After.the honeymoon—which, by the way, in Timmins’s case 
lasted six weeks—the newly-married pair returned to the house he 
had taken, and furnished before his marriage, at Brixton. 

It was a comfortable semi-detached villa, and just the place I 
should have fancied for myself, with one or two exceptions, had I 
had any intention of setting up housekeeping. 
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Frank paid me a visit at my office the day after bis return, and 
was for dragging me off, nolens volens, at once to Brixton to dinner; 
but I pleaded an engazement. and he left after making me promise 
to call and see him at the earliest opportunity. I promised, and 
called iv the course of a few days, and met with a very gracious 
reception from the bride. 

*“ You must not take my bus and out, Mr. Sheppard,” wag 
Mrs. Timmins’s parting injunction, as Frank was preparing to see 
me part of the way home, “ be is always talkinz about you, and if 
I let him, 1 believe he would be off every evening tv see you, and 
leave me here alone.”’ 

‘*He must noi do that,” I replied; ‘‘ but we are very old 
friends, Mrs. ‘Timmins, and have scarcely vet »ecome reconciled to 
the idea of being separated.” 

We met, now and then, but not very frequeatly, and [| never 
permitted my friend to stay late at my chambers, fearing that if I 
did so the permission to visit me would be altogether withdrawa ; 
and I bad no wish to be the cause of dissension between husband 
and wife. 

Some twe!ve months, however, after the wedding, an interest. 
ing event took place at Brixton, and a little later*on, I acted a 
leading part in a ceremony to which 1 need not further allude, 
beyond remarking that I picked out the handsomest knife and fork 
I could find at Mappin’s, as a present for my godson, and was 
rewarded by a bright smile, and a cordial shake of the hand, from 
his mamma. 

On two or three occasions previous to the above interesting 
event, Timmins and I had paid a visit to our old haunt, the Puss- 
in-Boots, for a quiet game of billiards ; and, as a matter of course, 
we had talked, joked, and flirted with the pretty barmaids, and 
especially with Miss Jennings, who seemed really pleased to see 
my friend again, and to whom we never, either of us, said a word 
about his being married. 

Taxing my memory severely, I think we only saw her three 
times during the twelve months—that is, Frank and I together, 
for I must admit that my visits were pretty frequent. Yes, three 
times only did Timmins and I visit the Puss-in-Boots together 
during the first year after his marriage, and I know he never went 
there alone. 

“ What on earth has become of Frank ?” was a question very 
freyuently put to me by Miss Jennings during that time, and to 
which I generally replied : “ He is busy, you know,” or, “ He isin 
the country.” 

‘* But after the occurrence of the interesting event to which I 
have already alluded, it was found that my friend’s presence at 
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Brixton could be much more readily dispensed with than formerly. 
He disturbed baby ; he was so tiresome ; could he not go out t= 
and so forth. Under the circumstances, who could blame him for 
going out; and when he was out, where was it more natural for 
him to go than to my rooms, which he had shared with me so long. 
Then, could it be expected that we two should sit all the evening 
in the aforesaid rooms twiddling our thumbs, smoking cigars, and 
talking about baby?’’ Not likely. And when we sallied forth, 
where so uatural for us to direct our steps as to the Puss-in-Boots ? 

So it came to pass that the barmaids of that hostelry, even more 
than its billiard-room, came to know us again as they had done of old, 
or pretty nearly, and that Miss Jennings, whom more than one 
habitué of the place had accused of being dull and mopish, should 
grow as sprightly and as jolly as of yore. 

My godson was about four months old, when his grand- 
mamma, who had taken up her abode permanently at my friend’s 
house, took it into her head that he wanted change of air, and 
carried him off, accompanie! by his mamma, to Eastbourne, 
leaving Frank at home to take care of himself, as his engagements 
at the office of the Daily Thunderer prevented him leaving town. 

I must confess I was delighted, and we spent most of our time 
together, as in oll days. ‘The weather was beautiful. We had 
not much to do im the evenings, and so were generally found 
after dinner at the Puss-in-Bovots ; where, one evening, in the most 
innocent manner possible, Miss Jennings remarked, after filling up 
our glasses for the fourth or fifth time: ‘‘I am going out for the 
day next Sunday, and have no one to take me anywhere.” 

“What do you say to going to the Zoo?’’ blurted Frank. “I 
have not been there for an age.”’ 

Fanny was charmed ; just the thing she had been longing for, 
she averred. I nudged my friend’s elbow, bnt he took no notice, 
for the barmaid’s eyes sparkled so brightly, and altogether she 
looked so pretty and fascinating, that my poor Frank lost his head, 
forgot all about Mrs, Timmins and the baby, and worse still, Mrs. 
Timmins’s mamma, and engaged himself to escort Miss Jennings 
to the Zoo. 

“ Lucy is going, too,’’ continued the barmaid, looking at me; 
I could but promise to take care of her also, 

I know not what excuse Frank made to himself, to me he did 
not attempt any; but at the appointed time he met us, and we 
four set off, not for the Zoo, after all, but for Kew Gardens, where, 
after sauntering about for awhile, we took a boat, rowed up to 
Richmond, dined there—an awfully jolly little dinner, at which 
the champagne flowed freely—and got back to town just as the 
potman was putting up the shutters of the Puss-in- Boots. 
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The ice being broken, the custom of escorting the girls to some 


lace of amusement was continued during the summer, even after 
Mes. Timmins’s return from Eastbourne, on every Sunday on which 
they were allowed an outing, not to mention sundry visits to a 
theatre, now and then, of a week-day night. 

Now, Mrs. Timmins hated theatres, which were also held in 
abomination by her mamma, who boasted that during her whole 
life she had never once set her foot “ inside any disreputable place 
of the kind.” : 

It was not likely such a state of things could go on for ever 
without being found out—but who it was that split on us I have 
never been able to discover, or even guess; but we were found out, 
and with a vengeance. Ah well, doubtless there is a Nemesis that 
tracks the steps of every evil-doer, even if she does not always over. 
take them. 

One evening we had gone to a promenade concert, Frank and 
Fanny Jennings, Lucy Pennington and I, and after walking about 
and criticising the performers and the audience to our entire satis. 
faction and amusement, we had seated ourselves in one of the 
alcoves you wot of, and were discussing ices an'l sherry cobblers, 
and laughing and chatting gaily, when I suddenly saw Frank, who 
was sitting opposite me, turn very pale and start to his feet, nearly 
upsetting the little table at which we sat; imagining that he had 
been taken ill, I too jumped up to assist him if needs were, when I 
became aware of the presence of Mrs. Timmins and Mrs. Timmins’s 
mamma in the closest proximity. 

I don’t know that I turned pale, but I certainly felt as if I 


should like the earth to open and swallow me on the spot: and yet ° 


what harm had I—had we—done? None, on my sacred word of 
honour, nor thought of any. ’ 

Mrs. Timmins looked like a ghost, she was so pale; but a stern 
unforgiving expression had settled itself on her handsome features, 
while a withering smile of mingled contempt and scorn played round 
the thin bloodless lips of her mamma. [I raised my hat, on the 
impulse of the moment, but both ladies passed on and mingled with 
the crowd, without taking any notice of our party. 

I looked again at Frank ; he had pretty well recovered himself, 
and immediately rushed after the ladies, but they swept ou without 
paying any attention to the hurried explanation I could see he was 
making. They were soon hidden from our sight in the crowd, and 
in a minute or two Frank returned, having evidently made up his 
mind for the worst. 

“ What in the world is the matter?” cried the girls, not com- 
prehending the scene, “ What has happened to Frank, and who are 
the ladies ?” 
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£** His mother and sister,” I replied, scarcely aware of what I was 
saying. 
The two girls tossed their heads, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh!” 

In a minute or two, as I have said, Frank returned to us 
“Here's a go!” he observed, not addressing himself to any of us in 
particular, “ What am I to do now ?”” 

“ Ts your mother angry with you, old man ?” laughingly inquired 
Miss Jennings ; “ didn’t she know you were out ?”’ 

“ And your sister,”’ cried Miss Pennington,—* I suppose she was 
vexed you did not introduce us ?’’ 

“Just so,” replied Frank, resuming his seat, and seemingly 
determined not to undeceive our companions ; but there was no more 
laughing and fun for us that evening, and after awhile we left the 
concert, Frank having taken an opportunity to whisper to me not 
to tell the girls, but see them home, as he was obliged to be off on 
urgent business. ; 

On leaving us, I afterwards learned he went at once to Brixton, 
rushed into the sitting room they usually occupied, and not seeing 
his wife or mother-in-law there, darted up stairs to their bedroom 
which he likewise found empty, as he did all the other apartments 
in the house, and then inquired of the servant if her mistress had 
returned home. 

‘* No, sir,’”’ replied the woman, ‘*‘ Missus and Mrs. Clarke went 
out in a cab this afternoon with baby and two trunks, and have not 
been in since.” 

“Did they leave any message? or say when they would be 
back ?’” | 
‘No, sir: I haxed Missus when she would be back, but she gave | 

me no hanswer, and drove away. 
Frank felt as if he had been struck by a thunderbolt, but made 
an effort to rally himself and speak calmly : “Thank you, Mary ; 
. that will do.”’ 

The servant withdrew, and Timmins shut himself up in the 
dining-room and tried to collect his thoughts. She would be sure 
to come back, he said to himself. Mrs. Clarke he could not regret ; 
she was a good riddance ; he had been always opposed to her residing | 
with them, but when his wife was ill she had come to stay a few 
days, to which he could not well object, and had remained ever since ; 
he-would take good care she never came back again. 

But his wite ‘—well, Frank was really fond of her, in spite of 
appearances to the contrary, and was terribly cut up by her deser- | 
tion; however, he fretted more about the baby, whom he absolutely i 
idolised. Some days elapsed before he was able to trace the fugi- ig 
tives; he then at once posted after them to St. Servan, in Brittany, if 
where he learned they had taken up their abode. if 
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On his arrival at that obscure Breton semi-watering place, he 
had not much difficulty in finding out the place where the last 
English arrivals were staying, and sent in his card desiring an inter. 
view, which was refused ; however, he forced his way upstairs, in 
spite of the French bonne’s opposition, when a painful scene ensued, 
Mrs. Timmins sat pale and resolute, and refused to. answer a word 
to his entreaties for forgiveness, or listen to his explavations and 
fervent protestations of innocence. He asked for the child, demanded 
to see it, and was met with an explosion of passionate reproaches 
from his mother-in-law, which he treated with silent contempt. 

On his insisting upon seeing the baby in more decided terms, 
his wife rose to her feet, and without looking at him, declared 
that “ Never, never, while you live, shall you see that preciuus 
infant !”’ 

‘* Never!” repeated Mrs. Clarke; “ never! you bad, wicked, 
shameless man !”’ 

‘* Never!’ again exclaimed Mrs. Timmins ; “he shall never know 
your name,” and fell fainting to the ground. Frank caught her in 
his arms and laid her on a sofa that was in the room, whereupon 
Mrs, Clarke screamed loudly aud the bonne rushed in shrieking and 
jabbering in her patois. Timmins, fearful of more scenes, and 
ceiving that his wife was recoveriug from her swoon, left the room 
and the house, determined to appeal to the authorities, 

The Vice-Consul, to whom he applied, waited on the ladies, and, 
after a long interview, succeeded in obtaining from them permis- 
sion for Timmins to see the infant in his, the Vice-Consual’s, 
presence, a concession with which my friend was fain to be content; 
but they absolutely refused to sea Frank again, to receive any 
letter from him, or listen to any explanation of his conduct which 
he had authorised the Vice-Consul to make. 

Timmins became exasperated in his turn, and vowed to himself 
that, as soon as the law would permit him to do so, he would claim 
the custody of the child, and take him away from a mother who 
had treated its father with such unreasonable and unreasoning 
severity ; but this determination he kept to himself, for fear of the 
ladies retreating to some still more out-of-the-way place, where he 
would not be able to trace them. 

The Vice-Consul engaged to send him a periodical account of 
the child, and, forced to be content with this arrangement, he 
returned to London by the steamer that left the port that after. 
noon 


During the homeward voyage his reflections were, as may be 


imagined, none of the most pleasant, for the upshot of them wasthat, 


on his arrival in London, he went straight to the Puss-in-Boots, 
demanded an interview with Fanny Jennings, and had a prolonged 
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conference with her, alone, in the bar-parlour, when he told her 
everything ; and, when he had concluded his story, asked her what 
he was to do. : ; 

Fanny, who had listened to him in silence, but with changing 
colour, did not at first answer him; but, on his repeating the 
question, after the lapse of a few minutes, threw her arms round 
his neck, and kissing him, as she had never kissed him, or anyone 
else, before, exclaimed : ‘‘ Never mind, Frankie, darling! now you 
are all my own.” 

I am not attempting to palliate or excuse the girl’s conduct ; I 
am merely relating what took place. ‘Chey spoke for some time 
longer, until more customers coming in, Fanny was called to the 
bar, but not before they had fully decided upon the course they 
were to take. 

Frank theo came to my rooms. He was pale and more 
agitated than I had ever seen him, he almost frightened me by the 
ghastlines: of his expression. 

“So you have got back again,”’ I excluimed, as I shook him by 
the hand. ‘ What luck ?” 

‘Tt is all up, old fellow,” he replied; “she has thrown me 
over for ever, and I her. I have vroposed to Fanny, and she has 
consented to live with me ; we can’t be married—at least at present 
—but she will be my wife in the sight of Heaven.” 

I tried to dissuade him from his wicked and foolish intention, 
but in vain. 

‘Tt is too late now,” he replied, when I had exhausted all my 
thetoric, “‘ too late: Fanny has given notice to Whakley, or will 
to-night, and will leave in a month. I shall pack up all her 
things—he meant his wife’s—and send them to her, curse her! 
I hate her, and wish I had never set eyes on her, or her hag of a 
mother.” 

Again I lifted up my voice, and said all that, occurred to me to 
induce him to change his determination, but in vain. 

In due course Fanny Jennings left her situation, and went to live 
with Frank in his house at Brixton, where they still reside, and 
where the servants and tradespeople called her Mrs. Timmins, but 
where she has no visitors except my wife and myself; for I married 
Lucy Pennington, and though five years have since elapsed, I have 
never had the slightest occasion to repent having done so; we suit 
each other exactly, und might fairly, if we chose, claim the cele- 
brated Dunmow flitch. 

Mrs. Timmins, who still lives at St. Servan, with her’mother, 
though repeatedly pressed to do so, refuses to apply for a divorce; 

and Frank has not claimed the custody of the baby, for the poor 
little fellow died of the whooping-cough before he was three years 
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old ; Fanny has four children, and she and Frank, to all ap 

are happy together, whereas, on all moral grounds, they ought to 
live a cat-and-dog sort of life, and be thoroughly miserable ; but 
things do not always fall out as they should do in this wicked 
world of ours: let us hope there will be a reckoning up and sifting 
out hereafter, for they are not alwWays the worst who, in the judg- 
ment of the world, are held to be the greatest sinners. 





BELOW THE SURFACE. 


THE ocean lay flashing in radiance at dawn, 
On its surface shone sparkles of light ; 

But below, in its innermost caverns withdrawn, 
Lurked the creatures of horror and night. 


A face fashioned solely at others’ behest — 
On its surface danced ripples of mirth ; 
But below, in its innermost meaning, unrest, 

And distrust of the perils of earth. 


The ocean fast frozen, as iron became, 
On its surface pressed mountains of ice ; 
But above, was the rosy-hued flickering flame, 
In a wonderful changing device. 


The face, cold and pallid as winter, was laid 
In the dust ‘neath the snowdrops of spring ; 

But above, in thé splendours of heaven arrayed, 
The soul sought its Maker and King. 


Francis H. Hemery. 
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No. IV. 


“ There is a mountain grace, 
A grace peculiar , . . + «+ « 
py ke ee in its romantic face ; 
In cove of mighty hills, amid the roar 
Of unseen cataracts, whose voice you hear, 
It stands !—meet haunt for visionary fear ! 


Ambleside. 
Home of my fancy! Haven of my heart !' 
Though o’er the world I be constrained to roam, 
From thy dear image I shall never part ! 
Thou hast been much tome! With thée did come 
My first domestic bliss! Towards thee did start, 
As to a goal, all my deep-treasured schemes 
Of fairy happiness—youth’s morning gleam !” 


Cuaries Lion. 


CLAPPERSGATE we did reach at last; and corroborated, at least, 
the statement of our last informant that ‘‘ It’s about a mile off!” 
After that, it was a comfortable and familiar stroll to our hotel at 
Ambleside, which we entered at half-past nine o’clock. 

Tuesday—another lovely morning ! 

We fell into a reverie on the doings of the previous day. As 
it related to the ladies, and must, therefore, be gentle, we put it 
on paper. 

It was not necessary to cheer Gloriana during our belated 
journey. In truth, she bore the fatigue more stoutly than either 
Rossallian or ourselves. We do not present the undertaking as 
auything extraordinary in the annals of female pedestrianism ; but 
we are proud of its being done without previous training. Aftera 
week’s stay among the hills, it would be easy of accomplishment. 
Its merit consists in its being done fresh from a year’s imprisonment 
inatown. A long walk implies spirit and endurance, 

We are surprised that ladies do not more frequently indulge in 
this exercise. We speak of wives : the younger fairies take to it 
with ready delight; but then, with them, it is not the 
always that is the spell. Youth is in their blood: they are alive’ 
with new emotions, which nature stirs by sight of hill and vale, 
rock, wood, and stream, as well as by whispers of love ; besides, 
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there is often the whisper of love expected and assured,—for 
cannot pedestrianise alone—and, of course, young gentlemen find 
them good company. 

Maidens have their reasons; but why have not the married 
ladies their reasons also? Spoiled at home, believing that romance 
has gone with their young days, understanliag because they have 
left domestic cares behind them their truest enjoyment must be 
lolling on a seat in front of the hotel at Lowwood, and musing on 
Windermere and the Furness Fells; or at the ‘‘ Prince of Wales,” 
idly gazing at Grasmere Lake and Red Bank; or at the Station 
Hotel, at Keswick, transferring idle looks from Derwentwater to 
Bapruthwaite, peering, with far wonder, into the jaws of Borrodale, 
and with wild surmise questioning the figures they see, like flies, 
ascending Skiddaw; or packing themselves comfortably into the 
stern of a Bowness row-boat; or dreaming on the deck of a steamer ; 
or taking a carriage to view the picturesque wonders of the interior 
mountains,—this is too often the sum of their out-door pleasures. 
We say, “‘ Find your feet again:’’ A good round walk will re- 
awaken the joys that your sedentary life has drugged. It will 
make you a new creature. It re-juvenates your companions. 
Under the inspiration of fresh sights and invigorating exercise, you 
will go back years and years, and recognise each as a dear old friend, 
though new in features, whose tones and glances you have missed 
long and long. Break the miserable bondage of sit ting and loung- 
ing, and the youth of your soul will become renewel like that of 
the eagle. Why should men and women let their intercourse be 
confined to sitting—or if standing, only in rooms? And in the 
Lakes, too ! 

Then, the magic of walking, ladies fair! It is the giver of 
strength, and opens your breathing organs to receive the fullest 
gushes of the elixir of 1 fe —the mountain air. It is beautiful, too, 
and beauty making. Consider effective dascriptions of female 
beauty! Are they when the lady is seated ? 

When did she, who was 


“ Fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars,” 
Whose face 


“Launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topmost towers of [lium,” 


The immortal, white-armed Helen—when did her loveliness prove 
most potent! Was it when she went forth with her women, and 


when they reached the Scwan towers, and found there Priam and all 
his counsellors? These grave old men, 


“ When they saw the power of beauty in the queen ascead,” 
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were compelled to say that neither Greeks nor Trojans were to be 
blamed for enduring so many miseries, and so long, ‘‘ for so admired 
adame.”’ Could she have melted the ice of age by sitting still ? 
No! Motion gave her loveliness tenfold grace. The reverend 
seigniors succumbed to loveliness militant. Chapman grandly sang 
the triumph— 


“ They could not choose but welcome her, and rather they accursed 
The Gods than beauty. 


And the famed king of Troy even so spake to her— 


“Come: do not think I lay the wars endured by us on thee: 
The Gods have sent them, and the tears in which they swam to me.” 


How did Aneas discover Venus? Thus— 
“ By her walk the Queen of Love is known.” 


Adam, in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” did not find Eve reclining. She 
would have been shorn of seven-eighths of her glory had she not 
appeared upright, and in motion. ‘‘ On she came ’’— 


“ Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.” 


Trust us, that as you always look at your best in this beautiful 


region, so here you add to all your charms by taking daily walks ta 
the utmost of your ability—you thus obtain its highest beautifying 
power. De Quincey remarked it, and said he always observed how 
clear the eyes became from daily walking. 

For ladies to abstain from regular walking is to become heretic 
to the philosophy and practice of the Lakes. There are some that 
the region has known who were wise in their generation. They 
knew that, apart from its physical and mental virtues, walki 
yields a companionship above gold. There was Mrs. Wilson— 
Christopher North’s winsome marrow--who made a pedestrian 
tour, with her husband, through the Western Highlands. The 


opinion of Mrs. Grant, ot Laggan, on the proposed excursion, may 


be fairly given as the sentiment of most wives on the, subject :— 
“The oddest thing that I have known for some time is John 
Wilson’s intended tour to the Highlands with his wife. This gentle 
and elegant Englishwoman is to walk with her mate, who carries 
her wardrobe and his own, 


Through flood, and through mire, 
Over bush, over briar ; 


that is, through all the by-paths in the Central Highlands, where 


they}purpose to sleep in such cottages as English eyes never saw 
before, I shall be charmed to see them come back alive,” 
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The tour was, however, safely accomplished, with much enjoy- 
ment scasoned by risks and apprehensions. They walked three 
hundred and fifty miles between the 5th of July and the 26th of 
August. In one day Mrs, Wilson walked twenty-five, surpassing 
Gloriana’s present expedition by three miles. But, then, Christo- 
pher’s beloved, who “bore, in her soul-fraught beauty a soft, sweet, 
familiar Christian name,” his ‘‘dear Jane,’’ was in walking trim, 
We can’t give away all Gloriana’s glory that in three days she 
has stepped forty-six and a half miles, which is more than thrice 
the average of Mrs. Wilson’s. Peace, fond flattery, let reason 
keep to her text. What are the results? This is the record when 
Mrs. Wilson came back : 

**On their return from this wonderful tour they were quite 
the lions of Edinburgh. It was fully expected by the anxious 
community of the fairer sex, that Mrs. Wilson would return 
weather. beaten and robbed of her beautiful complexion, sunburnt 
and freckled. But such expectations were agreeably disappointed. 
One lady, who called directly after her return, old Mrs. Mure, of 
Caldwell, exclaimei, ‘‘ Well, I declare, she’s come back bonnier 
than ever |" 

Again, there was Dora Wordsworth. One of the greatest of 
lady pedestrians. She was, as we have seen, her brother’s com. 
panion—she it was who initiated him into the softer workings of 
nature. She was a priestess of nature— 


“ Her altars were the mountains and the ocean, 
Earth, air, stars—all that springs from the great Whole 
Who hath produced, will reeeive the soul ”"— 


which lines are Byron’s—drawing inspiration from the poet he 
vituperated. 

Thus much of our Tuesday’s early meditation on walking, 
which (iloriana—she, too, one of the daughters of this morning— 
least of all needs as a stimulus, as we have mentioned. And now 
we beguile the few hours that are left of our stay. 

There is always beauty to enjoy if we only will open our eyes 
and use our legs. Thus we have now but little time, but that 
nee! not be occupied, as in many favourite resorts, by hiring a 
carriage, and driving fast as the wind to obtain a momentary 
glimpse of some charming view. No! We cross the market-place, 
we pass Leliind the Salutation Inn, and we are immediately besieged 
by the old familiar roar of the many-visaged waters of Stock Gill, 
or Stock Beck Force. 

It is a charming fall, now doubly dear as it supports this 
morning’s high argument. You cannot go in a carriage, you 
cannot ride to see it—you must walk. And such a walk! You 
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rise immediately by the side of the water and among fine trees, 
until you reach the fields of sparkling green above the falls. These 
are well-worn places of observation which command the four falls 
—of seventy feet in all; but by turning from the broad path to 
right or left, you can obtain an ever-changing variety of views. 

West’s guide, which properly belongs to the last century, stated 
that this cascade “is the most curious your will see in the course 
of the tour.” It fully merits this praise, if we except Lodore. 
Yet West may have been right in his day. For the trees and 
shrubs must have been more dense than now to justify his using, 
as he does, the epithets ‘awful’? and ‘‘ picturesque.” Then it 
may have surpassed Lodore in every quality. 

We love the flashing, dashing, darkling waters, with soothing 
calm between—showing all moods of mind, Perhaps this arises 
from the fierce arbitrement we have with the world. Activity loves 
activity—-with alternate repose that yields new strength for the 
strife. Delightful it is to be roused by sympathetic action. But 
more delightful is it to come from the rage and battle of the waters 
to spaces where it sinks into peace, and gleams calm as a Norrland 


summer lake—again to be aroused—to feel the spirit lifted by the ° 


noise and struggle—and, again, to sink into peace. And all this 
while the soul is overcome by— 


“Beauty born of murmuring sound,” 


But there are those who— 
“Rather seem 
To brood on air than on an earthly stream,” 


who shrink from the shock and the sound of the cataract, who 
cannot bear the sight of the struggling and tumultuous element, 
who glean no wild joy from its leaping, victorious career. Such 
was HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

Recluse and peaceful : shaping his life to the mildest necessities 
of the hour: abhorring all disturbances of the tranquil air, he 
hastened up these steeps: avoided the crash and fleet, rushing 
waters, and found the desired repose on the little glade above the 
falls—‘‘ quite shut in with trees and hills, where the stream flows 


in deep, lucid pools.” As we passed over the highest rocky knolls 
the thunderous music of the falls lessened on our ear; the stream at 
our side sounded a mountain lullaby. We gained the high green 
fields, and the sweet, fresh grass, the new verdure of the trees, 
the soothing murmur, gave sensations all born of the’ power of 
love and gentleness. Dear was the repose after our w 

The toil and roar of life seemed below us—hidden—not worth 
returning to. Aye, Hartley Coleridge, with all his feelings, was 
an Arcadian, and fulfilled more than most who make 


up the pomp 
and importance of the hour. “ 
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This was our morning employment. An hour after noon we 
took .teamer fron Bowness. Afterwards we saw Rossallian off 
by train, to immure himself once more in his study, until mid- 
su .mer brings him another golden truce to labour. 

We send after him one other memory, which we refer to and 
dwell upon, before we leave the locality with which she is identi- 
fied : we mean Dora Wordsworth. We have referred to her inci- 
dentally more than once: we have spoken of her distinctly in our 
notices of her brother. Dora has her station no less than William, 
She is the mildest genius of the Lakes. Full of their inspiration 
she was to overflowing. But she was a woman—she loved. That 
love fellon her brother: for she saw none among men with such 
noble qualities as he pessessed; and all her inspiration went to 
make him a complete poet. She was a woman—and the sacrifice 
of an earnest and gentle spirit, which is woman’s portion, she 
readily gave. Wordsworth loved her, too, in return; and such 
rewards as he could give her, he did give—the reward she desired,— 
undivided devotion to the poet’s high calling—the reward she did 
not look for: lines of gold which set her above all the daughters 
of her land. He has left, fully told, that hers was “a saving 
intercourse :*’ that when his heart was weak— 
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“She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A poet, made me seek beneath that name, 
And that alone, my office upon earth.” 
She was more than muse to him; more than the mighty afflatus 
of the elder gods— 
“She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares, and delicate fears, 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, aud thought, and joy.” 

She went with him to Germany in his early manhood; she 
walked with him from Wensleydale, in mid-winter, to take 
possession of his first lake-home at Townend; she was his hourly 
companion—and when he took to himself a wife, Dora and William 
were undivided. They made the tour through Scotland together in 
1803 : she was his constant ministering spirit. In service to him 
she gave all her powers; she laid down for him all that makes life 
dear—and all was spent on behalf of his immortality before her life 
was spent. ; 

Of her character, De Quincey has spoken: so, too, has her 
brother—in most expressive terms—briefly, for us is sufficient this 
picture : 

“ Her eye was not the mistress of her heart, 
She welcomed what was riven, and craved no more: 
Whate’er the seene presented to her view, 
That was the best, to that she was attuned 
By her benign simplicity of life.” 
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Of her genius, it is to some extent revealed in the diary of 
her Scottish tour, in many random matters; but its most precious 
breathings are interwoven throughout all Wordsworth's poems. 
It is the living spirit to which he gave the form. From ‘ The 
Lyrical Ballads,’’ to ‘‘ The Prelude,’’ published after his death, 
she moves through all the music and the inspiration. Therefore, 
dear is she to the Lakes for her brother's sake; but dearer is she 
for her own sake. Much she received from the mountains, the tall, 
gloomy wood, the rills, the tarns, and lakes; from the heavens, 
and the pageantry of clouds. Much, therefore, was required of 
her, and much hath she returned. All the more holy hath been 
her life in its manifestation, in that it sunk herself—that it went 
towards perfecting the greatest poet of his time; all the more sweet 
is the woman herself that she is like that poet’s 


“ Violet, by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden fromm the eye.” 


We had a couple of hours to spare before our own train left 
But one is never at a loss here if only this heavy shower will 
keep away, and even then there is no real loss, only a vicissitude 
of bliss. 

If the old path to Arrest Head had not been closed, we should 
have been able to scale its airy height, and recall De Quincey and 
Christopher just once more. As it was, we enjoyed a stroll on the 
Kendal Road until starting time. The country here begins at 
once to assume a different, we could almost call it an inland 
character. Behind us we might say the earth had been storm. 
tost, that its huge billows had been tossed into their present forms, 
and been stiffened as with frost before falling down—in front of 
us all the prospect was flat and peaceful, speaking of undoubted 
industry from age to age. It was an appropriate calming down of 
‘our tumultuous pleasures,”” which must not be carried into our 
town-existence, except in our memories. 

But Whitsuntide with us is once more over. We must return 
from our heaven of ecstacy. Jeremy Taylor, in his Whitsuntide 
sermon, speaks to the purpose. He tells of “a spiritual person 
who saw heaven, but in a dream,” and called out for his vision 
again. “Give me my fields again, my most delicious fields, my 
pillar of a glorious light, my companion St. Jerome, my assistant 
angels.” And this lasted till he was told of his duty, and matter 
of obedience, and ‘‘ the fear of a sin had disencharmed him, ard 
caused him to take care, lest he lose the substance out of greedi- 
ness to possess the shadow.” The words of the eloquent and the 
wise are those above all to which we give the soul’s attention. 
We, therefore, recall ourselves to the duties of life, but keep with 
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us our attendant angels—those of the lakes, those of our house. 
hold. 

But the heat of our hot blood was reduced before our excursion 
was ended more effectually than by any of nature’s exhortations, 
or sermons of divines. We worked out our railway route by the 
differunt time-tables, and made up our minds to reach home near 
midnight. 

We had to go from Windermere to Oxenholme, from there to 
Zebay, thence to Darlington, and catch, with three quarters of an 
hour to spare, the London mail to the north. 

We were disappointed when we found at Windermere that they 
would not yive through tickets for this arrangement, as they do 
for earlier trains. We could, therefore, only book by stages. Thi. 
caused annoyance, but no fear. A little apprehension did creep 
over us when we found the trains keeping bad time, and then, 
instead of having three quarters of an hour to spare at Darlington, 
we should only have a few minutes. Even that, however, was of 
comparative impurtance, for we were precipitated into the very 
womb of horrors whea we found that our train stopyed at Bank 
Top in Darlington, and would not go on to the main line. Not 
a cab was near, and we were brought to a loathsome antethesis of 
our lake-enjoyments by having to take up our quarters in a close, 
dirty, smoky commercial hotel—which, for fear of libel, we do not 
naine, so fair is its commercial reputation—and, besides, we were 
right glad to find shelter there. 

Next morning we left demure, Quaker Darlington by an early 
train, thus early exercised in our old knowledge that, as it was 
said in ancient times, “ God made the first garden, Cain the first 
town.”’ ‘The first clause of the proverb may be applied to the 
lakes, whilst the latter need never be chanyed: that, although we 
have a cheerful faith in nature, we cannot apply it to the ways of 
man, and, above all, not to his rail-ways. 

But now, in the spirit of pure philosophy, we reverse our 
reasoning. Our lake visits are an abiding pleasure. Amidst all 
the miseries that attend the inventions of man, whether in money- 
getting, reputatiou-hunting, living in noxious neighbourhoods, or 
in compulsory study of Bradshaw’s—satiricaliy-named—‘*‘ Guide,” 
their glories, the pleasing vicissitudes attending our mountain and 
stream exploration, their various aspects changing with changing 
light and the seasons, abide a perennial source of joy. 

Of our present visit we say that we have seen them in all 
seasons. We have been there with Summer, with Winter, with 
Autumn,—but, Spring! such as thou wert four years ago! Spring! 
thou excellest them all. 

Keswich we have visited at other seasons, and of it we shall 
speak im our next. 
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ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES. 


|EMPLE OF ISTAR—THE ASSYRIAN APHRODITE—KINGS OF CYPRUS— 
TEMPLE OF ADAR AND ISTAR AT IMGUR BEL—TROPHIES OF ASSUR- 
NAZIR-PAL. 


Mr. Hormcsp Rassam’s latest explorations were carried on, in 
the first place, on the northern and southern sides of the great 
mound at Nimrid. Beginning his excavations in a trench aban. 
doned by Sir A: H. Layard in 1849, he continued for some yards 
further east, and happily succeeded in penetrating, and then laying 
open, the greater proportion of a temple, 150 ft. long, by 90 broad. 
The altar of this temple was placed, not at the eastern, but at,the 
western, extremity of the building ; and oneach side of the altar 
were placed rows of stone seats, extending right and left for some 
distance. ‘The roof of the temple had been of polished cedar, with 
tile bosses painted with various patterns, among which was one in 
the shape of a Maltese cross, the four points of which were occupied 
by a honeysuckle decoration, as also a conventional form of the 
tulip, or lotus bud. From these bosses hung pendants, terminating 
in balls, arouad the base of which were inscriptions, reading “ The 
Palace of Assur-nazir-pal, the wealth of Bit Kitmuri, which is 
situated in Kalakh.” These inscriptions leave no doubt—if any 
still remained in the minds of biblical archwologists—as to the 
identity of the ruins at Nimrud with the Calah of Genesis, x. 11, 
although inscriptions testifying to the existence of Resen, ‘‘ a great 
city,” between Nineveh and Calah, as recorded in Holy Writ, are 
still wanting ; as, also, the identification by inscription of Reho- 
both with Kalah Sherkat. 

Further inscriptions were found in the same temple, bearing 
dedications to Istar, the Queen of Kitmuri, attesting to the fact 
that this was the temple of the Assyrian Aphrodite, in her character 
of the Goddess of Love and Pleasure. It was therefore in this 
temple that the sacred mysteries of the worship of Istar and her 
attendant maids, Samkhat and Harimat, or Pleasure and Passion, 
were celebrated. In the same temple, also, were performed the 
mournings and lamentations for the yearly dying Tammuz—the 
Adonis of the classical poets—and the “ Son of Life,’’ whom Istar 
annually went to recover from the House of Death—the palace of 
the Land of No-return. 

It was these festivals which were performed in this Temple of 
Pleasure that spread themselves into Phonicia and Cyprus, and on 
into Greece. What is still more interesting and curious, its tha 
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Assur-bani-pal (B.C, 284) placed in this temple a cylinder recording 
the receipt of tribute from the kings of Cyprus. 

The names of these kings, or petty chieftains, so fortunately 
recovered by Mr. Rassam, are yiven as -istas, king of Idalium; 
Pythagoras, King of Kidrusi; the Ericli, Kiug of Soli; [thuander, 
King of Paphos; Ensei, King of Salamis ; Damastis, King ot 
Curium ; Karmes, King of Tamissus; Damos, Kiang of Ammo- 
chosta; Unasagus, King of Lidni; and Puyuz, King of Apbro- 
disia. 

Idalium, according to the poets, adjoined a forest in Cyprus, 
sacred to Aphrodite. It has been identified by Engel (“‘ Kypros,” 
vol. i., p. 153) with Dalia or Dali, situated to the south of Leucosia, 
at the foot of Mount Olympus. We have no key to Kidrusi. It 
may be another form of name to Kition or Kution, one of the 
most ancient cities in the island, situated between Larnika and the 
Salines, the Citium of the Romans, as also the Chittim of the 
Scriptures. Or it may be Kutros or Chytrus, which lay on the 
road between Ceryneia and Salamis, and which was once governed 
by sovereign princes. But neither identification is satisfactory. 
Soli, now Aligiira, was once an important port of Cyprus. It 
had, according to Strabo, a port,a small river, and a temple of 
Venus and Isis. Paphos and Salamis are well known. Curium, 
supposed to have been founded by the Argives, has been indentified 
by Pococke, with ruins near Piscopia. Near the town is a pro- 
montory called Kurias by Ptolemy, and now Capo Bianco, from which 
sacrilegious offenders who had dared to touch the altars of Apollo 
were, according to Strabo, thrown into the sea. ‘'amissus, or 
Tamassus, was a town in the interior of the island, celebrated for 
its copper mines and its aerugo or rust. It is supposed from this 
to bave been the Temere of Homer. Ammochosta or Ammochostus 
has been transmitted by corruption in the Venitian name of Fama- 
gosta. Lidni is not satisfactorily determinable ; but the distinction 
established between Ithuander, King of Paphos, and Puyuz, King 
of Aphrodisia, would seem to be founded on the distinction kuowa 
to the classic poets, between Paphos and Nea Puphos, or Pale 
Paphos. Paphos being represented by Baffo, and Nea Paphos by 
Kukla or Konuklia. 7 

During his excavations at Nimrud, Mr. Rassam heard that ata 
mound named Balawat, about nine miles north-east of Nimrud, in 
the direction of Gaugamela or Gangamela of the historians of 
Alexander the Great, some Arabs had, while digging a grava come 
upon portions of a large bronze relic. He at once went to the 
place, taking with him sufficient men to commence excavations, if 
necessary. He soon perceived that accident had brought to light 
a very valuable Assyrian monument. Clearing away the soil, he 
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found the relic to be a large bronze trophy, high, and covered with 
fine bas-reliefs in repoussé work, and in very fair’ preservation. 


As nearly all Assyrian monuments are in pairs, he set his men to: 


clear the surrounding space, in the hope of finding the fellow one 
to the first. Some distance away he found a second and smaller 
trophy, and the remains of the pedestals of a third and fourth, which 
had been removed at. some former period. 

Further excavations revealed the nature of the building. It 
was a temple, and on the east side Mr. Rassam discovered an altar, 
approached by four steps, and surrounded by a paved square. 
Under the altar he further found a large stone chest, in which were 
deposited three stone tables, with the same inscription on each, as 
also on the face of the cist. 

These inscriptions commence with the name, titles, and gene- 
alogy of the Assyrian monarch, Assur-nazir-pal (B.c. 885, 860), 
who was the builder of all the principal palaces and temples of the 
city of Kalakh. The inscriptions then give a brief summary of 
the boundaries of the empire, as enlarged by this great monarch— 
from the Zagros range and the shores of Lake Van, as far as the 
slopes of Lebanon, and the shores of the Great Sea. A great 
portion of Syria and Mesopotamia, and the southern land of Kar 
Dunias or Babylonia, ‘‘ all to the borders of Assyria he had restored 
and caused to submit to his yoke.”’ 

Having thus enlarged his empire, he turned his attention to 
home affairs and to the restoration and beautifying of his capital. 
He had ever during his career been a most fervent worshipper of 
Adar, the ww god, and Istar, in her guise of queen of war and 
battle, and he determined to build a special shrine in their honour 
at Tul Labiru or the “old mound,” where, with a temple specially 
dedicated to his favourite gods, he also erected a palace for himself. 
He at the same time changed the name of the place, now marked 
by the mounds of Balawat, to Imgur Bel, or “ the suburb of 
Bel.”” 

We learn from the inscriptions that the roof and doors of the 
temple were of cedar wood ; the statue of the god of marble, with 
a gold breast plate ; and that silver, gold, and precious stones, were 
lavishly expended upon its decorations. There is, therefore, 
promise of a rich harvest for future excavation. 

Mr. Rassam found a deep well at the eastern extremity of the 
mound, and round the building were evident traces of a series of 
conduits and aqueducts. 

But above all, in what was apparently a side chapel, were 
deposited the trophies on which were inscribed and figured the 
representations of the wars and campaigns in which Adar and Istar 


bad so often led the king to victory. an 
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unique in character, and the largest of them is fortunately the most 
perfect, and it preserves the illustrations of one of the most in. 
teresting and important of the Royal campaigns, and one of which 
the sculptures had as yet afforded no information. It attests, as 
had been previously deducted from the records of other Assyrian 
campaigns, that the highway of the Assyrians to the west lay by 
the Biblical Haran and Serug (at both of which sites 

lions have been found),® over the Euphrates at the pass where the 
Khalif, Al Mamun, erected the fine old “ castle of the stars,” 
which is still standing; and by Carchemis, the Hierapolis of the 
Romans, and Mambej, or Jerabolus of the present day, across the 
Apre, or Afrin, and by the upper valley of the Orontes and 
Hamath, the capital of the Hittites, and thence by Baalbek, to 
the Nahr-el-Kelb (where tribute was taken)—the Lycus, or Dog 
river, also of the Romans—where the monarch came face to face 
with the “great sea of the west.” Six Assyrian tablets, cut in 
the face of the rocks—records of royal conquerors who have passed 
through the gates of the west, and exactly similar to the one 
portrayed in the bronze of Imgur Bel, are still to be seen at this 
point, with the figures above them: ‘‘An image over against the 
great sea I caused to be made.” 

The illustrations of this compaign are, as we have before said, 
replete with interest, The ‘‘ great sea’’ is illustrated by an 
aquatic monster representing an hippotamus or leviathan, as also 
crocodiles, which were met with in the rivers of Syria in early 
times. There are representations of various religious services and 
ceremonies, and even of the actual work of cutting the inscriptions, 
an act attended by sacrificial offerings: ‘“ Victims I offered; an 
image of my royalty I caused to be carved.” The Tyrians and 
Zidonians are also represented with their tribute offerings, as also 
many military acts and events—marches, sieges, and executions. 

There is also a representation of a sacrificial scene in a valley 
or glen in a mountainous district, in the open ground of which 
are seen arranged four conical stones “resembling the Baalim or 
figures worshipped by theSyrians.” But the cone was a peculiarly 
favourite object of illustration with the Assyrians, and equally so, 
as Loftus has shown, with the Chaldwans; and we have it on the 
authority of Tacitus (‘‘ Hist.” xi.,3) that Aphrodite of Cyprus 
was, like the Semitic Astarte (Istar), worshipped under the form of 
@ conical stone. . 

Mr. Rassam, acting under the orders of the Trustees of th’ 
British Museum, also carried on further excavations in the mound 


onan 


®“An Excursion to Haran and Serug.”—Cotsurny’s New Montait 
Jan., 1878, p. 71 and 73. 
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of Koyunjik, the largest mound at Nineveh (Nebbi Yunus will, 
we imagine, never be ceded to the excavator, so long as Muham. 
medans remain in the ascendant) ; and he obtained over 1400 
portions of inscriptions from the palaces of Sennacherib and Assur- 
bani-pal. He also found a terra-cotta cylinder, covered with 
more than 12,000 lines of writing, recording the events of twenty 
years of the reign of the last-named king. This record will 
greatly increase our knowledge of the zenith period of Assyrian 
history. 



























THE LAMENT OF JOHN KEATS. 


O! let me live, if but to dream, 

Beneath the thin, delirious gleam 

Of quiv’ring stars; whose liquid dance 
Throws all my soul in solemn trance ; 
Uplifts my eyes to courts of light, 

That breathe the hymns of mystic night, 
Mingled with love’s sleep, peace, and rest, 
Aud perfumes fresh from Luna’s breast. 


Oh! let me stay amid the shades 

Of drowsy woods, where nightingales 

Shall chant my death when life’s leaf fades : 
Then let me wake within the halls 

Of distant isles; where ether skies 

Stretch tremulous, where nothing dies ; 
Where fruits and flowers of rosy hue, 

On throbbing breasts their beauties strew. 


ALFRED Henny Bromitow. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. 
XXI. 


MR, MACDONALD. 


Tue stranger who, during that dreary parenthesis in a long debate called 
‘the dinner hour,” finds his way into the lobby, for the double purpose 
of stretching his legs and refreshing himself at the buffet, may chance 
to witness a little tableau, the main outline of which will be something 
like this : He will first of all notice a rather stout gentleman of middle 
height and of somewhat plebeian appearance, either standing stationary 
and looking about him, or else pacing the lobby with an air of perfect 
self-satisfaction and of no little consequence. He will probably remark 
that this gentleman’s cheeks are without whiskers, but that from his 
chin depends a greyish beard, which ripples like a goat’s and is [cut 
something like a Yankee’s; and, moreover, that he is conspicuous 
generally by a seal-skin waistcoat, liberally bespangled with gold chains, 
Altogether, the stranger’s mental comment upon this personage will be 
that he is a showy and self-complacent individual whom it would be 
impossible to put out of conceit with himself. 

Presently, through the door of the lobby which opens into the 
corridor leading to the House of Lords, approaches a gentleman of very 
different appearance. His figure is tall, slenderly (though perhaps 
wirily) built, and excessively angular, and attention will be at once 
attracted to the singular length of his face proportionately to its breadth ; 
indeed, the remarkable length of the chin alone will hardly fail to be 
noticed. The expression of the countenance is in sharp contrast to that 
of the gold-chained gentleman ; itis serious, anxious, and a little nervous. 
He advances immediately towards our portly friend, and the two engage 
in an earnest confabulation. 

The first of these personages is Mr. Macdonald, one of the so-called 
“ working-men’s candidates,” who, along with Mr. Burt, has had the good 
fortune to be returned to Parliament ; the second is my Lord Shaftes- 
bury. As the pair continue their conversation the stranger will notice 
that their respective demeanours are as strikingly contrasted as their 
respective physiognomies. The manner of the working-man’s represen- 
tative seems to be an odd mixture of deference and elation, and he ex 
presses himself with a certain showy animation which appropriately 
corresponds with the slightly ostentatious apparel ; while the philam 
thropic peer speaks with the same intense seriousness and nervous 
anxiety which are the prevailing characteristics of his features. Mr 
Macdonald and Mr. Burt were the first genuine working men’s cand 


dates to obtain seats in the Imperial Parliament; by virtue of theif 
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being so, they are, of course, distinctive personalities of that assembly. 
Their presence (especially that of Mr. Burt) is of real value and service 
to the House, because, in the first place, they possess special information 
relating to their own class; and in the second place, their political ten- 
dencies are towards constitutionalism, not towards revolution, It would 
have been a very different matter had representatives of English 
Jacobimism found their way into the House of Commons ; for instance, 
rebellious shoemakers like Odger, or “lewd fellows of the baser sort,” 
like Bradlaugh. Of the two members Mr, Burt is decidedly in highest 
favour with the House. He rarely speaks, but when he does he speaks 
upon subjects upon which he is fully informed, he goes directly to the 
point in plain and direct language, and though he expresses himself in a 
somewhat uncouth dialect, he is always listened to with the utmost 
respect and with interested attention. 

Mr. Macdonald, on the other hand, decidedly talks too much ; his 
talk is, oftener than not, a little too barren, and a little too redundant, 
and a little too consequential for the House to pay any heed to it, or, 
indeed, to tolerate it with any degree of patience. Besides which Mr. 
Macdonald invariably suggests the idea of a person who, while speaking 
in the character of the self made man, wishes you to believe at the same 
time that he is a very fine gentleman ; while his confrére, on the contrary, 
is simplicity itself, and ventilates his provincial pavods without a vestige 
of false shame. In a word (though it seems a little harsh to write it), 
there generally seems about Mr. Macdonald just a touch of that vul- 
garity which will distinguish the parliamentary Jarvenu as well as other 
parvenus. 

The subject of this sketch was selected by Mr. Cross to sit on the 
Labour Laws’ Commission, and specially to represent the interests of 
labour. That Commission rendered excellent service to the country by 
enabling the Home Secretary to introduce a measure which practically 
and triumphantly settled the questions at issue between master and 
servant; and in that good work Mr. Macdonald, notwithstanding his 
parliamentary failings, must not be denied the credit due to his individual 
share. 


XXII. 
LORD JOHN MANNERS. 
“ But leave us still our old nobility.” 


Such is the line by which the brother of the present Duke of 
Rutland, while still a romantic-looking young man, with light, wavy 
hair, and disposed to a pretty violent flirtation with the Muse, in a 
measure immortalised his name. In his early days Lord John was one 
of the most devoted members of that “ Young England Party” whose 
moving spirit was Benjamin Disraeli, and the chief characteristic of 
which was that it claimed for true Conservatism that its chief corner 
stone was its sympathy with the people, While uncompromising in its 
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maintenance of the aristocracy as an institution, the Young England 
propaganda, at the same time, asserted that the possession of property 
entailed the performance of duty, that the rich and the poor were 
mutually dependent, and that there existed a natural bond of sympathy 
and interests between the two orders, which was immemorial and which 
ought to be inalienable. With Lord John Manners were associated, in 
addition to Mr. Disraeli, Henry Hope, of the Deepdene, and the 
brilliant George Smythe, who could “promulgate a new faith with 

] enthusiasm,” and the premature close of whose gifted existence 
left a blank in the band of parliamentary young men of promise, which, 
we fear, has never been filled up. Full of youthful and generous 
enthusiasm, and infected with a touch of that rage for verse-making, 
which seemed part of the spirit of the age, Lord John, as we have said, 
paid court to the Muse, and, as a proof of his homage, gave to the 
world a political creed, expressed in lofty-sounding heroics. So far as 
we know, this was the be-all and end-all of the young patrician’s poetical 
career, and doubtless his lucubration died an early and an easy death ; 
but, nevertheless, that “leave us still our old nobility,” has remained 
embalmed, and will be perpetually associated with the present Post- 
master-Gen eral. 

Lord John Manners, it may be observed, was not alone in his 
poetical predilections, for two of his most distinguished political con- 
temporaries— Mr. Disraeli and Lord John Russell—had, for a time, 
followed the same alluring path ; the first having written the “ Revo- 
lutionary Epic” and “ Alarkos ;” and the second ‘* Don Carlos,” which 
we believe was actually brought out, and had a short run, at one of 
the theatres. ‘“ Young England,” however, discovered that its true 
end in the creation was politics, not poetry ; and so, by degrees, each 
memher of it, who originally had attempted to “ lisp in numbers,” came 
to recognise his real element, and, sooner or later, found a seat in the 
Parliament of his country. Mr. Disraeli, it is well known, after bidding 
good-bye to the Muse, began to express his views, political or other- 
wise, through the medium of the novel; and in “ Coningsby” his 
early friend, Lord John Manners, figures as Lord Henry Sidney. 

In the House of Commons Lord John (if we perhaps except Mr. 
Bailie Cochrane) is probably the sole survivor of the original ‘‘ Young 
England” party. He always held office of some kind in the late Lord 
Derby’s Administrations ; and Lord Beaconsfield, who alluded at Edin- 
burgh to the “interesting friendship” which had so long subsisted between 
himself and his noble friend, has not omitted to include him in his 
Cabinet. It is sufficient to say that the noble lord has invariably ful- 


filled, with much administrative ability, the duties which have been | 


committed to his charge. In the House he is universally popular from 
the gentle courtesy and quiet tact which distinguish him; and then, 
too, it may be that a gleam of the old romantic halo still lingers around 
the wavy locks which are now of a delicate silver hue. He is the 
personality of the House, the interest in whom is tenderly brightened 
with a half-poetic tinge. Lord John Manners is not a powerful debater 
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and only a fair speaker ; but his/speeches are often characterised by a 

easing enthusiasm, which shows that the spirit which animated his 
youth is still fresh, and which amply compensates for the absence of 
cogent arguments ; while, in addition, a graceful and refined delivery 
tends to the winning of a sympathy which is often denied to more 
robust orators. As far as physique is concerned, his lordship is an 
excellent specimen of that order, the prolongation of whose existence 
he so touchingly implored. He is of considerable stature, of slender 
build, has small and delicate extremities, and a waist which a lady might 
envy. As regards general carriage and demeanour we may apply to 
him certain illustrious lines, only bargaining for the excision of the 
negative monosyllable— 


“ His manners have not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.” 


In conclusion, it may be said, we think, without undue flattery, that 
no one would fail to echo the prayer to “‘ leave us still our old nobility,” 
provided that nobility will always furnish us with scions so genuinely 

atrician as the present Postmaster-General., 


MoTLey. 
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TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 


By ALFRED HENRY BROMILOW. 
No. VI. 


“ISABELLA: OR THE FATAL MARRIAGE.” 


Tuomas SouruErn, the author of this play, was the writer of some nine 
or ten others, all of which, with the exception of “Orooneko,” are now 
forgotten. In 1774, Garrick revived “ Isabella,” and appeared himself 
in the character of “ Biron ;” whilst Mrs. Siddons and Miss O'Neil have 
rendered famous the part of the unfortunate heroine. The language 
of the tragedy is very forcible, the plot interesting, and the catastrophe 
truly tragic. The comic scenes, that were originally to be found in 
the work, were judiciously removed by the great David, much to the ad- 
vantage of so excellent a drama. 


In front of the house of Count Baldwin, at Brussels, Villeroy and 
Carlos were indulging in an idle perambulation. The lua'ter 
personage was the count’s son, and, though seemingly the friend 
of the one with whom he held converse, he was his most bitter and 
crafty enemy. The stream of their talk ran upon the subject of 
Isabella, the widow of Biron, another son of the count ; indeed, 
the father’s especial favourite. 

It would appear that before the union of Isabella and Biron, 
Villeroy had loved the maiden; and even now, when she was a 
widow, he was engaged in the active pursuit of her affections, in 
the hope of making her his wife. As the two caught sight of the 
widow, Villeroy left the side of his guasi friend, and went to her 
assistance. Whilst he was away, Carlos mused upon his plots. If 
he managed to get Isabella into Villeroy’s family, part of his 
vengeance on the Villeroys, on account of their having refused to 
allow a daughter to marry him, would be accomplished. Not 
wishing, therefore, that the present parley between Isabella and 
Villeroy should be interrupted, he entered his father’s house. 

Isabella with her child and nurse came to seek Count Baldwin’s 
assistance, for she was utterly destitute. She thanked Villeroy 
for his many kind attentions, but begged of him not to press his 
suit; all her hopes, all her joys, were laid in Biron’s grave, and 
her only wish now was te provide for her offspring. At her request 
Villeroy left her, and the poor widow knocked at her father-in-law’s 
door, which she found bolted and barred. 

A servaat answered her summons, telling her that it was not 
for poor people to create so much noise, and that, though Count 
win was at home, he wanted not to see her. The nurse re- 
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proved the servant, Sampson, for his boldness and insolence; and, 
wailst they were talking, Isabella, with her child, passed into the 
hall. Seeing this, Sampson, who knew the nurse, betook himseif 
to questioning her as to the cause of his master’s distate to the 
dame. From the story. of the nurse the facts of the case were 
these. 

Biron was Baldwin’s cherished and elder son, a gallant and 
handsome gentleman, who, without asking his father’s consent, 
had married Isabella. She, rash girl, had run away from a 
convent of which she was an inmate, and where her whole fortune 
had been setfled. The father was enraged, the lady was a stranger 
to him and had no money; he disinherited Biron, took Carlos into 
favour, and shipped his fallen favourite off to Candy, at the sieze 
of which he was killed. 

How long these individuals would have continued their gossip 
is uncertain had not the Count appeared at the door, and pointed 
to Isabella and her child the way out. The mother pleaded for 
help and mercy; but to the Count her misfortunes were matters 
of pleasure, and he expressed great joy at being able to go down to 
the grave she had dug for him, satisfied with the ill-luck that had 
overtaken her. 

She asked him to look upon her boy, the image of his own 
son, and not to let it die. He felt some pity for his grandson, 
and would take it into his house, on the condition that she, its 
mother, would never more cross its threshold. 

‘No, no,” cried the woman; “ I will not part with him. Rather 
will I beg my bread from door to door, that I may feed his wants, 
than lose him for ever.” 

“Then,’’ answered the unrelenting Baldwio, ‘* your way lies 
open. Sampson, drive them away! I shall be glad to hear from 
you at intervals, but never let me see you more.” 

When Villeroy and Carlos met again, they conversed about 
the wrath the old Count had vented on his daughter-in-law; and, 
though Carlos inwardly rejoiced at her reception, he was villain 
enough to feign tears of sorrow, and deplore his father’s want of 
charity. He advised Villeroy to continue his attentions ; she could 
not long resist him now that she was in want. But the honest lover 
spurned this advice ; he would not make her his wife if she did not 
comply with his feelings through love alone. They strolled on, 
Villeroy not perceiving that he was playing into the hands of his 
dishonest associate, as, indeed, he was totally ignorant of his true 
character, — 

Perhaps, designedly, Carlos conducted his friend to Isabella’s 
house, wherein the poor woman sat with herchildand nurse. The 
applications she had made to the pawnbroker to advance more money 
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on her jewels had been refused, and the only valuable she had now 
about her was the ring her Biron gave her upon her marriage morn, 
Many tears were shed before it was handed to the nurse that she 
might convert it into money. As the messenger was about to 
ceed on her mission, she was met by a host of creditors, who were 
come to lay hold of whatever they could. 

But their clatter and insolence did not last long, for Villeroy, 
who, with his companion, entered the room at this moment, soon 
put the hungry tribe to instant flight, by declaring himself respon. 
sible for the debts. 

But though this act was one of supreme mercy, it might in the 
eyes of the world, carry with it an odium. Isabella sorely felt the 
affliction, and Villeroy, seeing the agony of her soul, conjured her 
to think only of the action he had performed as one of disinterested 
kindness ; if Isabella doubted it, he, rather than be supposed guilty 
of a wicked plot, would Jeave her, and never again meet her, though 
he loved her most dearly. 

This candid statement disarmed all rebuke, and Carlos begged of 
Isabella, whom he termed sister, to be grateful for such a kindness ; 
to think of Villeroy more earnestly ; to remember that her duty to 
the dead had been fulfilled, and that both she and her boy alike 
were in great want ofa fervent protector. Here was Villeroy, who 
had loved her for years, ready to make her his own, to free her from 
har misery, and, if he could not make her happy, at least he could 
preserve her from the savage attacks of this cruel world. And was 
he not worthy of some satisfaction or some reward ? 

But Isabella’s pleasure lay in the grave of her husband. She had 
no heart to offer, no love to bestow; and yet, if Villeroy would be 
content with her hand, since she was so sore pressed, and he 80 
faithful, she would present him with it. One condition she must 
dictate. He would never wish her to put off the mourning in which 
she was robed ? 

The noble Villeroy was overjoyed. Her hand would satisfy him ; 
he would never—ab, far be it from him—strive to uproot the memory 
of her lost one. Her son he would cherish, and if unsullied love 
= be as balm to the wounds in Isabella’s heart, it should be 

That very night, then, would they be married; that night, in 
addition to being the friend of Villeroy, Carlos would become his 
brother. And to his sister, Carlos would be a father, and hand her 
over to the charge, the love, and undying affection of the most dis- 
interested, honest, and gallant Villeroy. So let the feast be set, let 
the strains of :.usic be heard, and let joy reign unchallenged. 
Carlos hied away to his father to tell him of the approaching 
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wedding. He found the Count, honest, but proud as ever, and 
having in his possession certain papers belonging to Biron, concern= 
ing the investment of a small fortune which had been left to the 
young soldier, he handed them over to Carlos, in order that they 
might reach Villeroy, to whom they now belonged. Baldwin also 
took occasion to admonish Carlos, upon the punishment attending 
the disobeying of a father’s will; fur, as he said, if Biron had con- 
sulted his wishes and his desires, he would, instead of having had 
to seek his fortune abroad in the profession of arms, by which he met 
his death, at that moment have been living in all the luxury of 
wealth. 

Carlos, having received the papers, promised to convey them to 
their rightful owner, not, however, without having decided in his 
own mind to examine them, and should he discover any article 
detrimental to his own interests to expunge it. 

The strains of melodious music swept through the hail. Villeroy 
and his bride moved among their guests, thanking them for their 
good wishes. To please Villeroy, Isabella had, for the evening, put 
aside her dress of mourning, and had striven to look as cheerful as 
she could. Carlos, too, was there, congratulating his friend upon 
his enjoyment, and making all things go merrily. 

But suddenly a servant handed a letter to the bridegroom, and 
its contents made him turn pale. The change was not unobserved 
by Carlos, who, upon inquiring the cause of it, was informed that 
Villeroy’s brother had been taken ill whilst on the road to Brussels, 
So serious was the news that Villeroy had to depart 

The musicians ceased playing, and one by one left their seats. 
Villeroy must immediately go; he called his valet, and his horses 
were hastily caparisoned. This done, Villeroy left Isabella to the 
care of Carlos, whom he called upon to act a brother’s part during 
his uoavoidable absence ; and then, having taken leave of his bride, 
Villeroy, accompanied by his friend, left the chamber. Isabella, 
fatigued and wearied with surprise and dejection, sought her private 
apartments, 

Two strangers, one in deep disguise, marched to Isabella’s house- 
door. The disguised visitor was the lost Biron; the other Belford. 
Bidding his fellow-traveller not to forgot to visit him in the 
morning, Biron shook him by the hand, and Belford went his way. 

With a heart palpitating with intense joy, Biron rung the house- | 
bell, and a servant appeared, After some talk the stranger gave 
the nurse a ring, which he commanded her to take to her mistress. 

That ring wrought in Isabella's bosom a fierce war that ring 
was the one she had given to her first husband upon marriage, and 
no doubt some kind friend had brought it to her from Candy with 
the farewell message of her love. Or could itbe? No—he was 
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dead. The attendant was told to conduct the stranger into the 
hall. 

That voice, that mien, that figure! Had the grave given up the 
dead ? 

‘* Have you quite forgotten me?” asked the visitor. 

“Forgotten you !”’ 

“ Aye,” said Biron, throwing off his coat ; “‘ farewell to my dis- 
guise—My Isabella |” 

She fell, cold, pale, and trembling into his arms. This dreadful 
excitement the fond husband attributed to overwhelming joy. But 
alas! though that joy was great, fear, nay, absolute horror, helped as 
much to bring the livid pallor to her thin cheek, the wild gaze 
to her eye, and the sad heaving to her bosom. 

He had been hurt at Candy, but, recovering from his wounds, 
had been sold to slavery, whence at times he hal written to his 
father and his wife, but had received only a few answers from the 
first-named. But all should be explained on the morrow ; he was 
tired with his long pilgrimage, and would seek rest. His wife 
would attend him in a few moments! Would she? She, married 
to two men, deceived, mocked, and undone, dwelt so long, after 
Biron had retired, upon the theme of her misery, that her husband 
returned and asked her the cause of her long delay. A sudden 
blow, she thought, and all would be ended 

She tried to conceal her secrets, but suspicion gradually dawned 
upon the luckless Biron; it amounted to frenzy when Isabella 
rushed ruthlessly from his preseace, telling him to remember her 
when she was dead. The agony occasioned by these fearful doubt- 
ings and misgivings were distracting ; some mischief was about to 
burst into light, Biron might as well know it now as delay the 
fatal hour, and from her he would hear ‘is doom. 

He had learned it, and was reposing upon a couch. He wrote 
a letter; and then, worn out with countless troubles, he fell into 
an uneasy slumber. Whilst in that state, Isabella, driven to mad- 
ness, and armed with a dagger, entered the chamber. She did not 
see who was on the couch until he, in his dreams, called upon her 
name. She rushed to the bed, demanding to know what man was 
in that place, and, raising the glittering blade aloft, was about to 
plunge it into Biron’s breast, when he rose up. Terror stricken 
she hurried from the room, and Biron was preparing to follow her, 
when a loud knocking at the door called him thither. He went 
forth into the street, believing that Belford wanted him, when he 
was set upon by a party of ruffians, at the head of which was 
Carlos, who, having heard of Biron’s return, had decided to com- 
plete the ruin be had begun. 

But from these dangers Biron was rescued by Villeroy, who 
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had returned ; but the sufferer had been so badly wounded in the 
fray that he had just strength to return to Isabella, and give 
Villeroy a letter before he expired. 

Here Count Baldwin, who had also heard of his son’s return, 
accompanied by Carlos aud others, came upon the scene, To clear 
himself, the assassin taxed Villeroy with the crime. Nor was the 
accusation without a show of reason; Villeroy, rather than give 
up bis bride, had procured the death of his rival; and so Carlos 
hastened for the magistrate. 

In his absence, Pedro, one of the wretches, made a confession 
that cleared Villeroy At this juncture Belford read Biron’s letter 
to his father, who was thunderstruck; he had never received any 
letters from his son, much less answered them ; and always believed 
he had been killed at Candy. 

When Carlos returned, he was qu’stioned about their existence, 
he denied any knowledge of them ; but upon examination being 
made, a note, in his handwriting, as from his father, was found in 
Biron’s dress. The evidence of guilt became stronger, Pedro was 
brought forth, and seeing all chance lost, the villain admitted his 
guilt, aud was passed over to justice. 

But all was not yet over, Isabella, frantic and despairing, sought 
her peace at the dagger’s point. 

Nor was Carlos loath to explain the motive of his crime, saying 


that— 
“That which damns most men, ruined him, 
The making of his fortune.” 


Tike 















Faithful. 


FAITHFUL. 


WE have been parted long, yet how the years 
Seem back to roll to-night! Do you recall, 

In that far country where our mortal tears 
Ne’er dim the eyes, the sunlight on the wall ? 


The waving of the trees; the incense from the flowers; 
The low sob of the distant, sunny sea ? 

The sun-dial marked by flying feet of hours, 
Which long had joined the great Eternity ? 


Across the golden river and the strand, 

Where your tired feet so peaceful found their rest, 
From o’er the borders of the Unknown land, 

Can you look on me desolate, deprest, 


Without an outward reaching of your hand ? 
An inward beckoning to join you, there ? 
A standing silent from the white-robed band, 

To pass a little while in low-voiced prayer ? 


Or in that silent touch of God which we, 

Knowing no better, call death —our life’s end— 
When all of the bereafter’s mystery 

Was unto you revealed, did you, old friend, 


Forget the past? the olden time which lay, 

In the dark valley of earth’s pain and strife ? 
Knowing but that the Resurrection-day 

Had brought to you a never-ending life ? 


It may be so—yet I who sit alone, 
Hearing all day the sighing of the sea, 
Looking through darkness to my Father’s home, 
Where my worn spirit shall at last be free, 


Pray that the friend best loved of old will speak 
In the old accents in the heavenly place, 

When God has crowned my life with what I seek,— 
The peace and sunshine of the Father's face, 


Miss C. R. Crespi. 
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JUST TOO LATE. 


PART IL. 
A DOCTOR AND A TELEGRAM--A PORTER AND AN IDEA. 


“ T NEVER knew what a presentiment was before this afternoon; but 
for the last four hours I have been haunted by an idea that I ought 
to be down at the Hall. It is confoundedly odd! I wish I had 
gone with Charley, for I might have known that old Brooks would 
die long before the train ti—’’ 

A knock at the door, and a servant entered with a telegram: 


From C. Clifton, Riverton Hall. To Dr. Mantyle, —— St., London, 


Come down here at once. Momentous issuesdepend upon your speedy 
arrival. Catch the six train. The station-master at Dalston has a letter for you. 


After a few moments’ thought, Dr. Mantyle folded up the tele- 
gram, and put itin his pocket. He wasa man prompt to decide, and 
swift to act. He looked at hig watch; it was half-past nine, and 
muttering to himself “ This is very singular !’”’ the doctor went to 
dress, and prepare for the journey he had determined to make, A 
little before six p.m., he was seated in the train which would 
convey him to Riverton. 

George Mantyle, M.D., was a successful man. By sheer hard 
work he had won for himself, in the comparatively short space of 
twelve years, a high position in the medical profession. He was 
uow thirty-two years old; his features were massive, his frame 
powerful. Altogether, there was something solid and firm in the 
doctor’s appearance, and it stamped him no common man. The 
porter, who had put his portmanteau into the luggage-van, stopped 
at the carriage window, aud touched his hat suggestively. The 
doctor took out his purse, and found a sixpence. 

‘* T say, porter,”’ he observed, ‘‘ do you live upon your wages ?” 

‘No, sir!” replied the inan. ‘* Hi hexists hon tips.” 

The doctor dropped the sixpence, and found a shilling. 

“‘ What is the largest sum you have ever been tipped ?”’ 

‘* Twenty pounds, sir |”” 

The imperturbable face of the dector never relaxed. 

“‘ And what had you done for that ?’”’ he asked. 

“‘ Well, sir, hit was when we ’ad a smash hin the station here, 
hand the hexpress was a comin’ up like mad, being behind time, 
Hi dropped Mrs. Walker’s baby, hand saved the Duchess of 
Mountferancy’s poodle.” , 
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Dr. Mantyle fingered a florin. 

‘What did Mrs. Walker say ?” 

“One from twelve still leaves heleven: but you might have 
laid it down more gently, young man.”’ 

Dr. Mantyle changed the florin for half-a-crown. 

This was a porter who loved bis joke, and yet the twinkle of 
his merry eye, just then, very nearly resembled the twinkle of the 
urually grave and deliberate physician’s; but when George Man- 
tyle was not at work, or asleep, he was at play. 

‘* And what is the smallest tip you ever got ?” he inquired. 

The porter was as quick as before. 

a6 your eyes, why did you not carry both hof my boxes 
together; they honly weigh art a ton each.” 

Dr. Mantyle let fall the half-crown, to seek for a whole one, 

‘here was a shrill whistle; the facetious porter ran to shuta 
door two carriages away, and the train glided swiftly from the 
station. ‘I'he doctor put his head out of the window, and looked 
steadily at the man as he passed him. 

‘€ ] will remember you,” he said. 

‘* J will remember the Duchess’s poodle.” 

‘*Tbe man who can joke after such a disappointment as that 
porter has experienced deserves a sovereiyn,” thought the doctor, 
as he settled himself amcng the cushions ; ‘‘ and yet it strikes me 
that last observation sounded rather like satire. I object to satire, 
especially when I am myself its butt—his gratuity shall be half-a- 
sovereign. Having thus settled the porter’s future remuneration, 
he began to think about the mysterious telegram he had received 
from his friend Clifton. That theme occupied him until the train 
stopped at Dalston, when, just as he was stepping on to the plat- 
form of that station, a new aspect of the affair seemed to strike 
him. 

‘* By Jove!” he exclaimed, half aloud, “it must refer to Isabel 
Riverton.” 





PART II. 


A LETTER AND A LISTENER—A RIDE AND A POCKET- 
HANDEERCHIEF., 


Two or three rapid glances of Dr. Mantyle’s keen eyes, and the 
station-master was “‘ spotted.” 

‘** My name is Mantyle; I believe you have a letter for me ?”’ 

“T have, sir.” 

The missive was produced. 

“Thank you!” said the doctor,” as, placing it in his breast. 
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pocket, he strolled back to his seat. There was no other person 
in the compartment, but he did not open the letter until the train 
was once more in motion; then, settling himself in the far corner 
of the carriage, he broke open the envelope, and drew out a sheet 
of paper, both sides of which were filled with close, and very beau- 
tiful caligraphy. 
Railway Hotel, Riverton. 
My dear George, 

What I have to tell you in this letter will, I fear, materially affect your 
future life. I will be as concise as my restless nature will allow me I 
with some of the other fellows now enjoying old Riverton’s hospitality, 
had a grand day's shooting over the estate, and about four o'clock I came 
round by the lake to try for a brace of ducks. I was couching behind the 
bedge at the east side, at the very spot where you brought down the gray 
lag on Xmas eve, two years ago, when Isabel Riverton and Agnes Melvaine 
passed me on the other side. They did not see me. I heard your name 
mentiened, listened, and the following conversation (as nearly as I can 
remember it) reached me : 

Aanes.—“* So you are sure you prefer Mantyle and Brady above all 
the rest ?” 

IsapeL.—*“ Yes, [ think so.” 

Aanes.— Then, who is to be fortunate ” 

IsaBeL.—* Well, you know, I like Dr. Mantyle best ; but it was too bad 
ef him not to come down to our party, when I asked him myself ; so I have 
decided to do as Amy Clare did, accept whoever proposes first, just te punish 
George for wilfully doing what he calls his duty.” 

Acnrs.— But that is scarcely fair ; for Brady is at the Hall and Mantyle 
is not.” 

IsaneL.— The doctor must run the risk; he should have been attending 
upon me, and not a rich old patient. But, Agnes, you will not mention it.” 

I had followed them along as far as I could, and dare not go farther 
for fear of being seen, as the hedge terminates abruptly a little below the 
spot where they first passed me. I waited until they were out of sight, 
and then ran to the village. I despatched a telegram, wi'ch I sincerely 
trust was delivered in time to allow you to catch the six train ; then I 
came to the hotel and am writing this, which I will forward to Dalston, 
enclosed in a letter to the station-master, telling him to look out for you. 
Thus you will have plenty of leisure to read this between Dulsten and 
Riverton, and to decide upon your course of action when you arrive at the 
Hall; for what I greatly fear is that, though Miss Melvaine would like to 
have Brady herself, yet she may be fool enough to tell him of the oppor- 
tunity, now within his grasp, of securing Isabel. Knowing how dearly you 
love the girl, you may rely upon my makiag every effoit in my power to 
thwart the cap ain. If I am very hard run, I will hang a white pocket- 
handkerchief from the library window. If you see this you will understand 
that your cese is desperate. Get into the house, and propose to the fair 
Isabel without a momeni’s delay. I will arrange to send a horse to the 
station for you. You cannot make teo much haste, as I am positive 
Agnes Melvuine is net be trusted with such a secret, and you knew she is 
& young lady who is not overfend of George Mantyle, 


Ever yours most faithfully, 


O. Crurrox. 
37 
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The doctor read this letter from beginning to end; then he 
' recommenced it, and when he reached the signature a second time 
he folded it up. 

“How seldom am I mistaken in my estimate of a man’s 
character!” he thought. ‘‘ And what a treasure I have in a friend 
like Charley Clifton ! and yet how I have mistaken Isabel ! I never 
thought she could have used me thus. I must not! I cannot lose 
her—I shall go mad if Ido. Oh, my God! this agony is awful !” 

The great, strong man was completely overcome for a time; 
but Mantyle had an iron will, and by exerting it to the utmost 
he succeeded in suppressing his emotion, and began to think calmly 
of his position. He had loved Miss Riverton long, and had been 
working hard for three years past to provide a home suitable to 
her rank; and now, because he had refused an invitation to a 
shooting-party—refused that he might work the harder for her— 
she had jeopardised his future happiness so fearfully. 

He was very pale when the train stopped at Riverton ten 
minutes later; but he walked swiftly and firmly across the platform, 
and out into the moonlight. He saw the squire’s groom seated 
upon one horse, and holding the bridle of another. The man knew 
him, and Mantyle lost no time in getting into the saddle. 

‘*] am in a great hurry, my man; you better not attempt to 
follow me, but come on at your own pace.”’ 

The groom touched bis hat, handed the doctor a riding-whip, 
and the next moment the handsome bay mare, upon which Mantyle 
was mounted, dasbed along the road at full speed. 

On they went, her hoofs ringing merrily over the post-bound 
road. Mantyle’s brain was in a whirl: he had kept himself cool 
as long as he possibly could; but the moment he found himself 
astride the back of that good horse, with the keen north-easter 
whistling past his ears, his stern resolution, his mighty will, broke 
down, and the proud, steel-nerved doctor was wild, excited, and 
eager as a school-boy. He let the splendid animal have her head, 
and she went like the wind. There was an awkward check at 
the park gates, the old woman seemed to be an age in opening 
them. 
Would that fatal handkerchief be hanging from the library 
window! If it were, he could see it when he passed the first 
clump of trees, half a mile away ! | 

One cut of the whip, and they are off again ; straight as a line 
for the gleaming light of the Hall. Now he approaches the place 
from which he will read his fate. The mare bounds forward as 
strong as ever; he is swept round the corner, and Riverton Hall is 
in full view. 

One wild look. Would that his eyes were deceiving him! But 
no! A white handkerchief hung from the library window. 
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The flushed face paled, the flashing eyes were still, as they gazed 
at the danger-signal with cold, glittering earnestness. Suddenly 
the twitching mouth grew firm and compressed, the hard, white hand 
steady ; only the proud nostril quivered, and the high open forehead 
lowered. But the excitement had passed away, and the doctor was 
himself again. 

Within two short minutes he would hear his fate, 


PART III. 
A LOVER AND A HORSE—A MISTAKE AND A DILEMMA, 


Ir was-six p.m. when Charley Clifton returned to the Railway 
Hotel, after sending off his letter to Mantyle. 

‘‘ There can be no danger until after dinner,’’ he thought; “so I 
may as well stay here, dine comfortably, then walk to the Hall and 
dress ; when I shall be in ample time to checkmate the gallant cap- 
tain, if he try any dangerous moves in the drawing-room.” 

So Charley dined at the Hotel, and then stepping out into the 
clear starlight night, he walked briskly off to the Hall. 

The gentlemen had not left the dining-room when he arrived, so 
he went up to his room, and changed his shooting habiliments, 

In descending the staircase he came full upon Squire Riverton, 
his host, who was the model of what an English country gentleman 
should be. 

“ Hullo, Charley, where have you been?’ 

“T have been along to the station. Mantyle finds he will be able 
to get away, and is coming down by the nine train.”’ 

“ Mantyle coming! That is glorious! we had better send the 
carriage to meet him.” 

‘‘ Better send a groom with a horse; Mantyle prefers riding,” 
said Charley, who did not wish to lose any time. 

“‘T will send the bay mare; she will carry his twelve stone 
sweetly.’’ 

The bay mare was accordingly ordered to be at the station to meet 
the south train. 

“ But, by Jove! I am forgetting ; you have not dined ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, [have,’’ replied Charley. “I could not get back by 
your dinner hour; so T stayed at the hotel, and my appetite 
astonished the waiters, I can assure you.” 

“T believe that,” laughed the squire; ‘‘ but I was going to remark 
that Captain Brady has taken a fancy to my bay mare [** Your fair 
one, too,” thought Charley]. He wishes to give me £300 for her; 
it is a good price for the animal, but I really don’t care about 
part—..”” 
on There is Mrs. Riverton beckoning to you, sir,” interrupted 

A | 
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Away trotted the good-natured squire, to obey without a murmur 
the behests of his good-natured wife, and Clifton rushed off towards 
the drawing-room. 

But he was not fated to reach his ‘estination without another 
stoppage, for young Rupert Melvaine met him on thé stair. 
head. 

TI say, Clifton ! here’sa joke! you should see Brady, trying to 
propose to Isabel Riverton. I have managed to interrupt them 
twice since dinner; one time he got as far as ‘‘ Lovely Isabel,” and 
the other as far as ‘‘ Lovely Isabel, I am devoted i 

* Let me pass, old fellow !’’ said Clifton ; “ I’m in a hurry.” 

As soon as he got into the drawing. room, he saw that Melvaine 
had not exaggerated the position of affairs. Brady was undoubtedly 
anxious to draw Miss Riverton from the rest of the company ; 80 
anxious, that Clifton instantly divined his suspicion had not been 
unfounded, that Miss Melvaine had played the traitor, either directly 
or through her brother. However, being resolved to Kelp his friend 
by every means in his power, Charley stuck closely to the pair, joking 
and punning to an alarming extent, until, after many vain endeavours, 
Captain Brady, finding he could not get rid of him, hastily left the 
room. 

So far Clifton had effected his purpose ; but it was only half-past 
eight,—three.quarters of an hour must elapse before Mantyle might 
beexpected. He kuew how passionately his friend loved this accom. 
plished and ladylike girl, and what an awful blow it would be if he 
lost her. He must know what Brady was doing, and to ascertain 
this, he also quitted the room a few minutes afterwards. As he 
slowly ascended the staircase, he met the gallant Captain return- 
ing. Aservant passed Clifton, and Brady stopped the man. 

“There is a note upon the library-table; be so good as to 
give it to [Clifton was just passing], to the person to whom it 
is addressed.”’ 

‘“‘T’m onan errand for Mrs. Riverton, sir; but I’ll attend to it in 
five minutes,’’ said the man. 

“Very well!” replied the Captain, and bowing slightly to 
Charley, he went into a small ante-room, and shut the door behind 
him. 

‘* How determined the fellow is! I'll bet anything he has written 
to her ;” and Charley stamped vindictively upou the carpet. There 
was the library ; the impulse was irresistible, and he went in. A 
sealed letter lay upon the table, with an effort he turned from it, 
opened the window slightly at the top, pushed his white pocket 
handkerchief through, and closing the sash fastened it there, a white 
signal of deadly danger hanging in the moonlight. Then he looked 
at the fatal letter. The address was written hurriedly, but with 
gtim distinctness, 
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“MISS RIVERTON, 
RIVERTON HALL.” 


“So! The trout is in the landing net, and only requires 
lifting out,” said Charley. An idea struck him, and he seized a 
pen. Three strokes of the magical instrument, and exclaiming, 
‘‘ Now for the squire,” he rushed joyously off to find that gentle- 
man. 


The door had scarcely closed behind him before the man to 
whom Brady had spoken entered the room and took up the letter. 


“MISTER RIVERTON, 
RIVERTON HALL.” 


“«MI § TER :’ now that is a nice way to address a gentleman 
like the squire! It’s my humble opinion the hupper classes are 
getting lower, and the lower hupper—witness that captain’s pen- 
manship and phrasiology, and witness mine. Soon may the meta- 
morphisis be completed ;’’ ahd breathing this benevolent wish, he 
set out to find the Squire. 


“ A note for you, sir!” 

‘¢ For me ?” 

“ Yes, sir, from Captain Brady.” 

‘‘ What on earth can he have to write about unless it be my 
bay mare?’’ After a long search the ‘squire found his spectacles, 
broke open the envelope, and drew out the note. Now was the 
time for Charley to destroy all proof of having had a hand in the 
miscarriage of Brady’s letter. He drew a cigar from his case. 

“] beg your pardon, squire, but I have not a ligat—may I?” 

He took the envelope. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Riverton. 

In a moment the paper was lighted; he expected the squire 
would discover that the letter was not for him before he had read 
two words, consequently Charley was delighted to see the envelope 
burn quickly away. He lit his cigar, but still no observation from 
the squire. 

‘*It is very singular how bent upon having my mare the captain 
seems !”’ said Mr. Riverton at last. 

Charley was too much astonished to reply. 

‘* Read this letter.”’ 

Clifton took it, and read the following : 

I shall regard it as a great favour if you will see me immediately about 
the matter which [ was mentioning to you in the early part of the evening, 
I am very anxious, and will await you in the ante-room. Please come 


without delay. Yours truly, 
H. Brapy. 
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It did not require any great exertion of Clifton’s keen wit to 
discover that he had a joke, and perhaps the salvation of his 
friend’s happiness, before him. He could have enjoyed a hearty 
laugh at the prospect, there and then, but he controlled himself, 

“ Better see him, sir, or ask him down here,’’ he said. 

The squire rang the bell. 

“Tell Captain Brady I will speak with him here; you will 
find him in the ante-room.”’ , 

‘*How did the battue go off at Clare’s last week? Did the 
prince come down ?”’ asked Charley when they were alone. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed Mr. Riverton ; “ I'll tell you all about 
it. I was standing on the lawn, his Highness and the rest of the 
party were too long over their breakfast to suit an old sports- 
man like me, when up came Clare in such a state as I never saw 
aman. ‘What is the matter? I asked. ‘ Matter!’ he roared, 
stamping with rage, ‘I have preserved the west cover all the 
season, especially for the occasion, never fired a gun near it, and 
—and——’ ‘Did the poachers get in last night?’ I asked. 
‘Would to heaven they had!’ he replied, dancing about the turf 
like a maniac ; ‘ but that is not it. Oh, Riverton, Riverton, the 
birds are there by thousands, but they won’t fly, man!’ ‘ Won't 
fly!’ repeated I. ‘No!’ he roared. ‘They are so confoundedly 
tame, you can kick them about like footballs; but ll be hanged 
tf you can make them get up !’” 

At this juncture Brady entered pale and nervous. He glanced 
at Clifton, who was seated upon a sofa, apparently absorbed in 
the Graphic, then at Mr. Riverton; he saw and recognised his 
letter in that gentleman’s hand. 

“ Take a seat, captain,” said the squire. 

** Now for it!’’ thought Charley. 

“This letter has just been given to me,’’ continued Mr. Riverton, 
when Brady interrupted him by saying haughtily : 

** I do not think the subject of that letter a fit one to discuss 
in the presence of a third party.” 

Charley rose. 

““Oh, I assure you!”’ exclaimed the squire, ‘Charley is 
welcome to stay and see fair play ; sit down, Clifton, and mind you 
don’t allow me to swindle the captain.”’ 

Brady looked vicious as Charley reseated himself upon the 
sofa. 

**So you were not joking, and would really like to have her,” 
remarked the squire. 

**Of course, I would,” replied the Captain. 

“Well, remember I have warned you, she has defects.” 

“T can put up with them.” 
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“ Ah! but you might be put down by them,” responded Mr. 


Riverton. 

“Tt is only a year since she broke Tom Barnes’s leg with one 
kick.” 

Brady was slightly astonished, but he replied, ‘‘ He had probably 
offended her.” 

“That is possible; but I must have offended her also, for if I 
remember rightly she knocked me down shortly after.’’ 

The captain’s face grew longer. 

‘* However, if you really want her—— 

‘‘Want her!’’ interrupted the captain vehemently; “I would 
give my life for her.” 

‘* Dear at the money, I should say,’’ put in Charley, shaking his 
head with the air of a connoisseur 3 

‘* What the d——1 have you to do with it?” thundered Bredy 

“ T am umpire,’’ quoth Charley. 

“Mr. Riverton, I think.we will find another time to talk of this, 
I see my letter has been given to you, and I trust your answer will 
be favourable.’’ 

‘* Nay, nay !’’ said the squire ; “ we can settle it now. I considered 
your offer merely a joking one [which was all it had been, the 
captain having forgot all about the horse five minutes afterwards] ; 
but if you are in earnest, I will take £300 for the jade, not a penny 
less for——” 

‘*T will give you £3000,” said the Captain proudly, but witha 
look of scorn at the ‘‘ avaricious old hound,” as he mentally termed 
his intended father-in-law. 

“There you go! you are offering me more than she is worth,” 
said Mr. Riverton testily. 

‘* She is worth the world to me, sir.” 

“T don’t see how you can make that out—-she is vicious.” 

The Captain stared, and peculiar sounds came from the sofa, as 
ifa man were trying to thrust a cushion down his throat, and being 
choked in consequence. 

‘‘ She flung one of the stable-lads over her head into the horse- 
pond last Thursday.” 

The Captain’s jaw fell, and his eyelids rose. 


“Though he certainly did give her a sudden cut with his 
switch.” 


“ Confound his impudence !’’ quoth Brady. 
;, “ And I warn you she got a ugly cut across the knee in taking a 
ence——”’ 

“I donot care for that, sir.’ 

The Captain thought the ola man’s intellect must be weak. and 
he looked at Clifton as if seeking some explanation ; but that geatle- 
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man’s eyes were fixed upon the Graphic. There must be no com. 
promise between Brady and himself,—foes they were, and foes they 
must continue. 

** It is worse than you imagine,” continued the squire. “ 7 would 
have let you see it; but——” 

“It would scarcely be the proper thing,” observed the Captain, 
with a smile. 

‘Tt would be the fair thing, only she has gone to the station to 
meet Dr. Mantyle.”’ 

The Captain almost sprang to his feet. 

“It cannot be!”’ he muttered half aloud. 

**Eb! what?’ said the squire, looking keenly at him. 

‘* Sir,” said Brady, “she is in the drawing-room.” 

** Nonsense !” cried the squire. ‘‘ I tell you she has gone to meet 
Mantye.”’ 

“ By Heaven, I’ll prove that instantly !’’ exclaimed the captain, 
in an agony of terror at the very prospect of such an assertion being 
true, and, jumping up, he rushed from the room. 

Mr. Riverton seemed petrified with astonishment. He stood 
gazing with open mouth at Charley Clifton, who struggled against 
his merriment for a momeat, then flung himself at full length upon 
the sofa, and laughed long and loudly. 

‘* What the deuce does all this mean ?’’ cried the distracted squire, 
But Charley lay speechless and shaking. 

**T tell you what—” commenced Mr. Riverton. 

There was the sound of a hurried footstep outside ; Clifton 
checked his mirth, and, snatching up the Graphic, buried his head 
behind it, The squire paused as Brady entered the room. 

“Mr, Riverton, she is in the drawing-room.” 

‘* Tt is alie! it cannot be !’’ exclaimed the squire, now thoroughly 
roused. 

Brady turned pale with anger. 

“I tell you, sir, I have been upstairs and seen; she és in the 
drawing-room, and dancing with young Melvaine.’’ 

“ My bay mare dancing with young Melvaine; are you mad?” 

“ Who was talking about your confounded mare ?”’ shouted the 
excited captain. 

“You were, and I was,” thundered the wrothful squire ; “ and 
your conduct, Captain Br—” 

“Pardon me! / was speaking of your daughter, of Miss 
Riverton.” 

They were both too engrossed to notice Charley Clifton, who just 
then laughed himself off the sofa and came heavily to earth, crack- 
ing his head against the table foot. This brought his merriment to 
an abrupt end; he rose with a countenance in which pain and mirth 
were curiously blended. 
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“ We appear to have mistaken each other,” said the captain. 

‘‘We have, sir; perhaps you will explain!” replied Mr. 
Riverton, politely, though he began to suspect he had made a fool 
of himself. 

Clifton looked at his watch; it was ten minutes past nine. In 
five minutes Mantyle would be due; the crisis had arrived. 

“TJ will, sir,”’ replied Brady, “ and briefly. I love your daughter, 
and I have reason to think she returns my affection; I could not 
speak to her upon the subject in the drawing-room, so I wrote that 
note [pointing to the letter which lay upon the table], asking her to 
allow me a few words in private. When I saw my letter in your 
hand, I judged Miss Riverton had divined my meaning, and referred 
me to you. I trust you will approve of——’’ 

‘“‘T have every confidence in my daughter, Captain Brady ; the 
husband whom she chooses, I shall, without a moment's hesitation, 
accept as my son-in-law ; but I think your letter came direct wo 
me. I will ask the man ’’-s-and the squire rang the bell. 

‘‘ Never mind that, sir—your servant must have mistaken the 
address ; but you will allow it to go to Miss Riverton now, I 
presume.” 

“T will go and deliver it myself, as you seem so anxious, 
captain.’’ : 

‘A thousand thanks, squire !”—and the two left the room to- 
gether; the captain bestowing a look half triumphant, half sus- 
picious, upon Charley Clifton as he went out. , 

The latter was well nigh desperate; for though he was now 
slightly overdue, Mantyle had not arrived. He accompanied the 
captain and Mr. Riverton upstairs; the former turned into the 
ante-room. Charley was half-minded to follow, and fling him out 
of the window ; but Brady was a powerful fellow, and might object 
to the process ; so judging discretion the better part of valour, he 
waited on the stairs, determined to tackle Miss Riverton. But 
another disappointment was in store for him—she was accompanied 
by her father. 

Charley Clifton ground his teeth and used naughty language 
internally, as he stepped into the library doorway to allow them 
to pass. He gave Isabel a meaning look, but she did not seem to 
understand it ; indeed, how could she be expected to do so? 

As they neared the ante-room, how he strained his ears hoping 
to catch a sound of a horse’s tramp. But inside, merry laughter 
rang from the drawing-room; outside, ali was cold, clear, and 
silent. Mr. Riverton left his daughter at the door, and went on 
down stairs. Clifton sprang forward; but she quietly turned the 
handle, and her alight form glided into the room. Charley weat 
back into the library. Good Heavens! What was he to do? 
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Simultaneously, he heard the sharp click of a closing door, 
and the distant “ thud! thud |!” ofa horses’ tread upon the turf. In 
another instant, it was grinding the gravel walk. There was no 
mistaking the sound; an animal was being urged towards the 
Hall at a desperate pace, and its rider was Mantyle. 

Where was all Charley’s vaunted wit now? Could he not hit 
upon one expedient by which he might yet win for his friend the 
woman he loved? Five seconds after the ante-room closed behind 
Isabel Riverton, Charley exclaimed, joyfully, ‘‘ Won't I astonish 
their weak nerves; just ’’—and he proceeded to do so. 


PART IV. 
A PROPOSAL AND A REJECTION—A GHOST AND A ‘‘ CONCLUSION,” 


Dr. MaNTYLE was still fifty yards from the Hall door; his eyes 
were fixed upon that terrible handkerchief hanging from the win- 
dow. Inside the library all was dark; the gas being either un. 
lighted or very low. Suddenly there were two bright fire flashes, 
two loud reports, a momentary silence, then one long, wild yell, rang 
through the house from garret to cellar. The doctor heard all this 
distinctly, and before the last echo of that scream had died away, 
he was at the Hall. Pulling up the mare with a jerk that threw 
her upon her haunches, he sprang to the ground, dashed across the 
walk, and thundered with hand and foot upon the door. Through 
the stained glass he could see people running distractedly about 
inside; but they took no notice of him. The doctor stepped back, 
and then hurled his full weight forward ; the light door broke with 
a crash, and he was in the hall. Servants and guests were 
hurrying wildly up the staircase, and the doctor followed the 
throng. When he reached the first stair-head, he saw a form 
before him that he knew full well. He bounded on, every pulse 
in his body throbbing fiercely. Clear above the hum of the crowd 
that stood round the library, sounded the voice of the doctor : 

* Tsabel |”’ 

Miss Riverton stopped, with a little scream of astonishment. 
Mantyle heard a muttered oath behind him, and looked back. 
Brady was standing near the ante-room, doubtful of what was best 
to be done; Ae paused to think, but Mantyle went forward to act. 

“Isabel, my love, for God’s sake tell me I am not too late in 
asking you to be my wife.” 

She was so much agitated, she could scarcely reply; but she 


“Oh? see what is the matter with Mr. Clifton; they say he is 
shot !’’ 

‘*Can you not see how I have suffered since I knew of your 
rash resolve? Answer me, and take away the agony.”’ 
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She glanced at that handsome face, at those keen, glittering 
eyes, at the firmly-compressed lips, and then she replied— 

‘* Yours for ever, George, dear—only see to Mr. Clifton.’ 

All that I have related, siuce Mantyle first heard the pistol 
shots, till Isabel’s last low words fell upcn his ear, like strains of 
the sweetest music, passed in far less time than you can read it, 
and George Mantyle was striding through the crowd which had 
gathered in the library. 

As he left Miss Riverton, Captain Brady joined her. He never 


knew what he said, but he remembered her answer for many a 
month. 


‘* You are just too late, Captain Brady !”’ 

And as J have said. he did not forget that reply for some time— 
not till he succeeded in inducing Agnes Melvaine to change her 
name to Agnes Brady. 

Muntyle was cool and self-possessed again, as his quiet, com- 
manding voice said : 

‘‘ Make way, gentlemen” what is the matter with him ?” 

In the middle of the floor lay Charley Clifton, with closed eyes, 
and a revolver grasped in his right hand; Mr. Riverton was sup- 
porting his head. 

“ Pass me that water,” said Mantyle, looking keenly at Charley 
and feeling slightly nervous. At the sound of his voice the pros- 
trate man opened his eyes. 

“Do you think you are in time, George?’ he asked, in a 
low, languid voice, but with a meaning look at his friend. 

“T am Certain of it, Charley.” 

To the surprise of every one, Clifton scrambled to his legs. 

“‘] was rather faint until Mantyle sprinkled the water over 
me,’ he explained. 

“What was the matter? Are you hurt? Whom did you fire 
at ?’”? demanded a score of voices. 

“ Give me a chair, and I will tell you.” 

Charley was accordingly placed in a large easy-chair, while 
servants and guests stood around him, eager and attentive. 

“You remember that ghost you were telling me about last 
night, squire ?”” 

“‘ My great, great, great grandfather’s ghost ? certainly,” replied 
Mr. Riverton promptly. 

A shiver of horror ran through ‘the assembly, Charley looked 
expressively at Mantyle. 

“Well,” he said slowly, and emphasising each word, **/ 
have seen that old gentleman |” 

Everyone gazed upon the narrator in astonishment ; he enjeyed 
their perplexity for a moment or two, and then— 
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‘*‘T came into the library for a book; there was a rusile in 
the tapestry, and the ghost of the squire’s ancester stood before 
me——” 

‘*Oh, come, come, Clifton! you won’t gammon me, 
rupted Rupert Melvaine. 

“Silence, young man!” said the squire, sternly; “I believe 
it, every word. Go on, Charley.” 

With a countenance solemn and sober as a judge, Clifton pro- 
ceeded : 

“He was a little elderly gentleman, just as the squire de- 
scribed him last night, and his nose was very red; moreover, his 
face was stern as the hinder part of a ship, and grave as a church- 
yard, or that liquid in which we float our roast beef. ‘ Youth,’ 
he observed, ‘‘one of my descendants will choose a mate to. 
night.’ 

Everyone looked at Isabel, who hid her blushes behind 
Mantyle’s broad shoulders. 

‘““* There are two suitors for her hand,’ continued the ghost, 
‘and the name of one commences with B——’ ”’ 

“ Sir!’ interrupted Captain Brady, sternly. 

“Captain Brady, I must request you to hear this singular 
history to its end in silence,’’ quoth the squire, who was deeply 
interested. 

The captain looked indignant, but Clifton went on as innocently 
as before : 

“Ts there any one in the house whose name begins with a B? 
asked the ghost. ‘Yes; Betty the housemaid,’ I replied.’’ 

The unfortunate Elizabeth was carried out of the room in 
hysterics, and Clifton proceeded with his narration. 

“* Do not trifle with a spirit, youth: there is a military gentle- 
man whose name commences with B, now in my great great great 
grandson’s house.’ "’ 

“Exactly three greats,’’ put in Mr. Riverton, nodding ap- 
proval. 

“* T object to military men,’ said the ghost, ‘ principally because 
my wife liked them; liked them to such an extent that I bad to 
call to my assistance a class of my fellow-creatures whom above all 
others I adore. This benevolent person put a little medicine intoa 
bottle of wine, and-hey! presto! neither wife nor soldiers troubled 
me any longer. I turned monk in my latter days, and when my 
turn came, they said I was too bad to go up aloft, and too good to 
go down below ; therefore I wander about the earth, warning people 
against military gentlemen. So if my beautiful descendant marry 
this man of swords and guns, my curse will be upon her; and her 
hair will turn green, and her face yellow, and her eyes goggled, and 


” inter- 
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her nose like mine. But if she /s-a-bell indeed, she will find 
a man of drugs and Jancets, and permit him to ring her at the 


altar ’——’”’ | 


‘*That will do, Clifton,’’ interrupted Mantyle. 

Up to this point the squire had listened with profound attention, 
and a deep conviction that every word was true. Now he turned to 
Captain Brady. 

“ With regard to the subject upon which——” 

But Charley was not going to be stopped. 

‘‘ Well, squire,’’ he continued, addressing himself to Mr. River- 
ton, who, when he found there yet remained more to be told 
was as attentive as ever, ‘‘that pun (as you might say), upset 
me; he did not deserve to be a ghost a moment after such a perpe- 
tration ; so I pulled out my revolver, and gave him two chambers ; 
but I might as well have fired into the air, for he strode right up to 


me.”’ 
Every one was on tipstoe of expectation; you might have heard 
the proverbial ‘ pin drop.” * 

“He looked me full in the face,” proceeded Charley, after pausing 
to enjoy the effect of his last sentence, and said very solemnly, 
‘Youth! Is your mother fully aware of the fact of your being— 
Out.’ Then he gave one awful screech, and just snuffed me out 
like a candle, for I remembered nothing until Mantyle put me in, 
by the rather incongruous method of throwing water upon me.” 

And so Charley Clifton’s story ended in the complete mystifica- 
tion of the larger portion of his hearers. 

And for the rest of that night, everybody, when he was not look- 
ing for the ghost, was regarding Charley as a hero, except Captain 
Brady, who, when he was not ‘ drowning memory,’ looked upon him 
as a foe; and George Mantyle, who, when he was not kissing 
Isabel Riverton, regarded him as a friend ; and such a friend as I 
wish you, dear reader, may never be without; for in him you will 
possess a jewel of which many a king would be proud, and which 
many, very many of your fellow-creatures will envy; for a true 
human friend is one of the greatest earthly blessings which your 
Maker can bestow upon you, and when you have fonnd such a one, 
remember that Shakspeare says— 

“ The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.” 


W. DINsDALe, 
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The Reason Why. 


THE REASON WHY. 


You want to know why I love you, dear ? 
Well, indeed, I can scarcely tell: 


Yet why do the song-birds love the Spring, 
And the bees the heather-bell ? 


For the Summer days are the brightest, dear, 
Though the birds then sing no song ; 

And the bees care naught for the gaudy flowers 
‘That blossom the heather among. 


But the Spring has a genial glow, dear, 
That in Summer is quite unknown ; 

And the heather distils a nectar rare, 
That is all and all its own. 


And thus, and thus, it befalls, dear, 
When I gaze in your eyes, and see 
A warmth of love in their azure depths 

That is all and all for me; 


Though some may be counted fair, dear— 
And fairer, perchance, than you— 

I love you still, for in all the world 
There throbbeth no heart so true— 


No heart so true as your own, dear, 
In the world beneath the sky— 
And if you must know why I love you, 
Well, that is the reason why. 


W. T. GREENE. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
MAGISTRATE. 





THE SISTER SUTTEE. 


Tue Suttee was- prohibited in India by Act XVII. of 1829. Previous 
to that time the burning of the living with the dead, of the widow with 
her husband, was an acknowledged institution of the country ; and there 
are authentic accounts of several murders of this description during the 
earlier years of the English administration. So long as the rite was 
performed in accordance with the precepts of the Shdstras, and under 
the personal supervision of a police officer, there was no regulation or 
rule of practice to witness against it. The case here recorded occurred 
in 1823. The police were not sinformed of it at the time, and it had 
not even the slender justification of being permissible by Hindu laws 
and customs. It, therefore, came under the cognisance of the criminal 
courts. 


“You are an enthusiast, Sité,” said Degumber Pauday to his 
daughter, who lay at his feet. “ My life is very dreary now, and I 
have no patience to listen to your folly.” 

“Father, my wish must be gratified. Time presses: if you will 
not assist me, I must seek the aid of others. What is your grief com- 
pared to mine ?” 

“ But who will help thee, foolish girl?” Who can help thee? Your 
wish is unholy ; it has not the sanction of any law or custom known to 
us,” 

“Tt is not the less sacred to me, father, for that. My brother loved 
me ; never brother loved sister more. He is now alone in the spirit 
land, and I must join him there, for I was his constant companion at 
home. It is not an unholy wish, father, but a sacred duty to me.” 

“ His wife will follow him, Sité. That is the custom of our people, 
and has been observed from the remotest ages, The law does not 
require a sister to join her brother. Urge me not, therefore, to what 
would be criminal in me to further.” 

“ But what wife can love her husband so much as I have loved my 
brother? It is my love that is unpartable, and demands of me the 
sacrifice for which I am prepared. If you will not help me to burn 
myself on the pyre for him, I will put an end to my life with this 
poniard ;” and she showed her father a dagger which she had kept con- 
cealed with her. 

Degumber answered her with a groan, and peremptorily desired 
her to give up the weapon, She did so, but said resolutely ; 

“ Armed or unarmed, my purpose holds.” 
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Degumber Pauday was an inhabitant of Goruckpore, and his 
son Ram Logan had died at that place. The wife of Ram 
was then at her father’s house at Chupra, and the turban of the de- 
ceased was sent to her that she might burn herself to death with it. At 
Goruckpore the sister of the deceased, who was much attached to him, 
also wished to die, and refused to be dissuaded from her purpose. She 
was not allowed to share the same pyre with her brother’s body, the 
priest interdicting it, as that privilege was only claimable by a wife. But 
she determined to burn herself separately, and would not listen to the 
remonstrances of either father, priest, or friends. 

“You may do as you please, then,” said Degumber Pauday, 
angrily ; “ only don’t worry me in this way, for I cannot bear it.” But 
Sita refused a compromise, and continued to vex and abuse her father 
more and more day by day, and to imprecate curses on all who would 
not help her. 

“The girl is mad,” said the family priest gravely, “ and will surely 
kill herself in some way or other. It almost seems that it would be 
best to comply with her wishes.” 

“Tf she is mad,” said the father, “I shall keep her bound as a 
lunatic. But how can I help her to die? Neither conscience nor pru- 
dence will justify such a course, and the courts of the country are sure 
to pounce upon me if I attempt to assist her.” 

The girl, however, was so obstinate and annoying that the father, 
worried to death by her persistence, was at last obliged to give in. 

‘ Are you certain, Sita, that you are fully prepared for the death you 
seek? To be burnt to death is a fearful end.” 

“Yes, father, I am fully prepared for it. No death has any terrors 
for me.” 

The pile was accordingly got ready by the father, who also set fire 
to it, and Sita ascended it resolutely without assistance, and was con- 
sumed to death without a groan. 

The father was tried for murder, and confessed his part in the 
crime. 

“ Had you any accomplices ?” 


“ None.” 
The trial was searching; but there was not a shadow of proof of 


any violence or malice on the, part of the prisoner. The sacrifice was 
entirely voluntary, and all Goruckpore testified that it was so. It was 
also established that it was carried into effect against the express re- 
monstrances of Degumber. He was, therefore, convicted only of aiding 
a suicide, and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment. 

“The punishment is much too severe for Degumber’s offence,” was 
the remark all over Goruckpore. They didn’t understand how he was 
at all to blame. 
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THE LARGE GRAY BEARD. 


Mr. Gore, a merchant and indigo planter, set off at night from his 
house at Iaijmow, near Cawnpore, to proceed to his indigo factory at 
Dyapore. He was travelling by dak. There was no moon in the sky, 
but the night was otherwise clear, and the starlight made the road suffi- 
ciently palpable. 

“Stand ho! who comes?” exclaimed a voice of thunder; and Mr, 
Gore, who was just falling into a doze, was awakened simultaneously by 
his padkee falling to the ground, 

“What is the matter?” he asked, putting out his head to see; and 
that instant he received a sword wound on his forehead from a black 
giant, who demanded his money. Mr. Gore, with great presence of 
mind, threw out his handkerchief, in which three or four rupees were 
tied, and this gave him time to. get out his palkee by the opposite 
side. 

“God of Heaven! it is an Englishman we have waylaid! Take 
heed, friends, and bolt ;” and all the robbers, some ten or twelve in 
number, immediately took to their heels. 

Mr. Gore now looked after his bearers, and found that one of them 
was severely wounded, and that the fefdréh, or trunk, he Carried was 
missing. 

“We can’t proceed. further,” said the Séhe/e, “We must fall back 
on the nearest village to inform the police. 

It was about two o'clock in the morning when the attack on the 
party was made, just after they had passed the village of Chowbezpore, 
and it was to that village they returned to awaken the Dérogé from his 
dreams. 

“ How many were the dacoits in number, sir?” asked the officer 
applied to, 

“TI can’t say exactly; but not less than ten,” was Mr, Gore’s 
reply. 

“Did you get a full view of any of them? Would you recognise 
them again if they were captured ?” 

“Certainly, I would. I got a distinct view of the man who struck 
me, a dark, powerful man, with a large gray beard; and I have no 
doubt the bearers will recognise many others.” 

The large gray beard was unmistakeable, and was traced to Bothood, 
the residence of Bajee Rao, the Ex-Peishwé of Poovaéh, which was 
necessarily the refuge of all the dudwdshes who lived in his neighbour- 
hood. We know to our cost how many dudwéshes his adopted son, 
Mava Séhele, was able to muster around him when he stood out against | 
us during the sepoy war of 1857. The graybeard Mr. Gore sought for 
was owned by a Mahommedan doctor named Rooshun, who would 
have done wisely jif he had parted company with it after having so 
prominently exhibited himself in the robbery. It gave a distinct clue 
to the police, and the doctor when required was found at home. 98 
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“ Ah, Aukeem Saheb / busy as usual with you draughts and pills?” 

“ Dérogajee !” returned the Aukeem ; “people will get sick, and what 
is the doctor to do but to prepare boluses for them ?” 

“True, doctor, boluses and draughts for those who are ailing; 
salves and bandages for those who get wounded. I am come to you, 
in fact, to bespeak your assistance for an English traveller, who has 
been wounded by a gang of robbers, having been attacked somewhere 
near Chowbezpore. The man is in a very bad plight, and you must 
make haste to see him.” 

A sudden change overspread the Aukeem’s face; some emotion 
within him was stirred that made even the large gray beard to quiver, 
and the policeman knew at once that he had found the person he 
wanted. 

“Make haste, good fellow, make haste. An Englishinan ~ when 
wounded is terribly impatient, and I have some nine or ten others like 
you to trace up.” 

But there was no difficulty in getting at the rest. They were all 
either the companions of the large grey beard, and most of them the 
denizens of the same swine-trough, the palace of Bothoods ; and they 
were all unearthed together. 

Twelve persons were arrested and brought to trial; but of these 
six only were recognised and convicted. Two of them—namely, those 
who had wounded Mr. Gore and the bearer respectively, were sentenced 
to transportation for life; the rest to terms of imprisonment varying 
from fifteen to seven years. As usual in the case of convicts sentenced 
to transportatfon, the Aukeem was divested of his beard before being 
sent across the “ black waters.” 

“It is too late now,” he remarked mournfully to the barber who 


shaved him; “I ought to have sought thy assistance myself long before 
this time.” 


THE SLAUGHTERED COW. 


“THis is a pretty business, surely,” muttered Munvoo Rai, with a 
dark expression on his face. ‘“ My cow has disappeared, and no one 
can give any information about her. Such a beautiful animal, too! the 
finest in the whole village! I must find out what has happened to her, 
No one, I take it, can have dared to impound her.” 

Grumbling words to this effect inarticularly, Munvoo paced up and 
down the compound of his house for some time, uncertain how to act, 
when some one suggested that the animal might perhaps have been 
stolen or killed by the Mahomedans. 

“The gods forbid !” exclaimed Munvoo in alarm. The idea was 
too horrible for his mind to give place to it in its integrity. “J will 
stab to the heart the beef-catch who may have done harm to my cow. 
Come, friend, let us go and seek for her in the Mahomedan quarters of 
the village.” 

Munvoo Rai was an inhabitant of Issapore, in Sarun, where the 
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quarrels between the Hindus and Mahomedans were constant ; but as he 
had given no particular offence to any one, he had no reason’ to suspect 
that his cow had been unfairly dealt with, He was still unwilling to 
believe the possibility of such an outrage as had been hinted to him ; 
but he nevertheless ran eagerly forward to look after the missing 
animal, 

“Well, Munvoo, what is the matter! You are out of breath, man? 
Whither are you running at that furious rate ?” 

Oh, Beecéoolall ! my cow has been stolen or driven away. I can’t 
find her anywhere ; and I am running to see if any of the Mahomedans 
have impounded her.” 

“T am afraid, Munvoo, you will find nothing of her by this time. 
I heard early this morning that the butchers had killed a cow, which 
had given great offence to their immediate Hindu neighbours, but had 
no idea that your cow was missing.” 

Munvoo sat down perfectly confounded, and gasped for breath. 

“Of what colour was the cow that was slaughtered, Beecéoolall ? 
Did you see that ?” 

‘Black all over, with two white spots on the forehead.” 

“Mine, mine, by Mahadeva !” exclaimed Munvoo frantically, “I 
will drink the life-blood of the villain who has killed her.” 

Being on the track, the friends went on to the butchers, and, after 
persistent inquiry, were able to discover a portion.of the slaughtered 
animal in the house of one of them. 

“What can be the meaning of this, rascal? Who is responsible 
for this slaughter ?” demanded Munvoo, with an oath, 

“ Softly, softly, friend,” said the party accosted ; “ you need not be 
so abusive. We, as butchers, have slain the animal on its being brought 
to us for the purpose by a servaut of Elahee Bux.” 

Now, Elaéhee Bux was a man of substance in the village, and one 
of the heads of the Mahomedan party; and the Hindus, therefore, 
paused for a moment to consider whether they should proceed towards 
his house. at once or after collecting their partisans. The latter course 
being resolved upon, Beecdoolall undertook to get all the Hindus to- 
gether, after which they proceeded as before under the joint lead of 
Beecéoolall and Munvoo Rai. The Mahomedans, being ready for the 
call, turned out to receive them in equal strength, and their mein was 
sullen and revengeful, as that of the Hindus was excited and wild. 
The affray was commenced by Munvoo Rai, who encountered Elahee 
Bux personally with irrepressible fury; but the sons of Eléhee Bux 
mustered around him, and the main object of Munvoo was defeated. 
There was a general fight now, and many broken heats ; and the final 
result was that a son of Elahee Bux, named Khaleck Bux, was fearfully 
beaten, from the effects of which he died ; while, on the Hindoo side, 
Munvoo Rai received a sword wound on the thigh. 

“The courts will never be able to get at the real facts of ‘the case,” 
was the remark of general critics from al! sides; “the skein is a very 
tangled one to unravel,” 
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The difficulty was in this, that the witnesses on both sides came 
forward with tutored evidence, wholly on behalf of their respective 
parties, and dead against their opponents. The evidence on the 
Mahomedan side was that a large multitude of Hindus ‘assailed the 
house of Elahee Bux, and he, being found outside of it, was beaten 
by them ; that Khaleck Bux, his son, was then struck down by a /atéee, 
and in his turn wounded Munvoo Rai with a sword ; and that, finally, 
Beecéoolall knocked down Khileck with a brick, and then got upon his 
breast and beat him till he died. On the side of the Hindus it was 
stated that a very small party only went up to the house of Klahee Bux, 
not to quarrel with him, but simply to inquire why he had slaughtered 
the cow of Munvoo Rai, and point to the injury he had received, 
It was clear, however, at the same time, that very great and wanton 
provocation had been given to the Hindus, which considerably lessened 
the enormity of their offence. The punishments inflicted on the 
prisoners were, therefore, comparatively very lenient—Beecaoolall, who 
seemed to have taken the most active part in the fight, being sentenced 
to imprisonment for eighteen months ; Munvoo Rai for one year ; and 
four other prisoners for three months each. 

The decision ensured the safety of cows in Sarun for a good long 
time. 

“The Adkrins are determined to reserve the cows for their own 
use,” observed the Mahomedans captiously ; ‘“‘ otherwise why should 
the Kaffirs, who killed one of the Faithful, have been so leniently 
punished ?” 

“You had better take to pigs, then,” answered the Hindus, “ Seeing 
that the Adkrins get their ham from Villayut, they are not likely to 
interfere with you if you do.” 


THE WIFE-MAD FAKIR. 


In the retired village of Baggoorah lived Ameer Shah, a /akir, 
whose wish was to pass through life quietly ; and he might have done 
so if he had not also wished for a handsome wife. The /akir was well 
known, and had the reputation of being a man of substance, and 
neighbours with marriageable daughters were very anxious to book him. 
He was not a young man, but rather elderly ;_ but he had still a good 
constitution and brawny limbs. 

“Would you come to our house one day?” said to him Shah Bux 
Meer, of Burragavu, in a bantering tone. “I will give you free leave 
to make love to my daughter, and carry her off if you can, and she is as 
guileless a girl as any in the world.” 

The offer was accepted, and the /assr promised to ride to Burragavu ; 
but he said to himself, “I shall take my own time to do so, and shall 
certainly use my eyes to look after other girls besides Shah Bux’s 
daughter.” 

He did start ar last for Burragavu, mounted on a faffoo, and carrying 
with him a sum of money stated at 14 gold mohms, and 175 rupees, 
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But he did not go straight to Shah Bux’s house. The distance between 
Buggoorah and and Burragavu was four days’ journey only, but Ameer 
Shah took nearly four months to complete it. His whole heart was in 
the expedition he had undertaken—namely, to search for a wife, and 
every hut on the road-side received a visit from him, and every bonnie 
lassie a piercing look from his quick eyes. 

But the /akir was a connoisseur, and the parents who welcomed 
him into their houses, though he came there so unexpectedly, were 
disappointed and sorry to see him march off without coming to the 
scratch. 

“Are you indeed going away from us?” was the anxious inquiry 
of many a father as he left his cottage to push forward on his journey. 

“Yes, indeed, for the present,” was almost always the reply; often 
seasoned with the mischievous addition: “I may look in again when 
returning with my bride.” 

After thus loitering on the road, Ameer Shah at last reached 
Burragavu, but "could not at once find out the house to which he was 
bound, r 

“Well, here have I come at the especial invitation of one of the 
principal men of the village, and not a man will tell me where he is to 
be found.” 

“Whom do you want?” asked one who was passing by in a hurry. 

“T want a man named Shah Bux Meer. Do_you know him ?” 

“Oh, yes, and everybody else knows him well. But he lives at the 
other end of the village. You must proceed a mile further if you want 
to find him.” 

“T shall do that only if I can’t get some place nearer where I can 
lie down in comfort for a while. I am so jaded that I can’t move on 
further at present except in pain.” 

“In that case, my friend, you had better come along with me. My 
master, Byjnath Bul, will be very glad to accommodate you, and I am 
going to him now to receive instructions in the Koran,” 

“ And who are you? What is your name?” 

“‘ My name is Shaik Bengah.” 

The fakir accompanied Bengah to the house of Byjnath Bul, and 
Byjnath received him warmly, and provided him with all the creature 
comforts he stood in need of; and the fasir was so well pleased with 
his reception that he staid on with Byjnath for several days, He here 
formed many acquaintances, amongst whom were two village mundals 
named Karanoo and Awanee, who lived in the neighbouring village of 
Ihokaw. Bengah had the /fasir invited by these, and Ameer Abéh, 
being assured that Karanoo had a lovely daughter, promised to accept 
their invitation after having seen Shih Bux Meer. 

The reception of Ameer Shah by Shah Bux Meer was very cordial, 
and Shah Bux’s daughter he found to be much prettier than any girl he 
had yet seen. Ameer Shah was therefore very loathe to leave them, 
but Bengah pestered him continuously by reminding him of his 


promise. 
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“ You have passed your word to Karanoo and Awanee to see them 
at their house, and you ought to go thither at once. You need not stay 
with them for more than two or three days, after which you can come and 
marry Shah Bux’s daughter if you like her best.” a 

These constant whisperings at last prevailed, and the poor wife-hunter 
was wheedled to his doom. If he had left his money with Shah Bux 
Meer he would have run no great danger, but he had no suspicions and 
did not like the idea of leaving his money behind him. 

On reaching Ihokaw, Ameer Shah was received with every honour 
by Karanoo and Awanee; but their welcome, he found, was insincere, 
He here learnt that Bengah was the nephew of his hosts; saw the 
daughter of Karanoo, who though lively was not charming ; and also 
became acquainted with the son of Amanee, a young man of bulky frame 
named Aboo, whose familiarity was particularly disagreeable. He never- 
theless managed to remain with them two whole days, when on the 
night of the second he was traitorously attacked by Bengah and Aboo, 
and was felled down and strangled. His body was then thrown out into 
an adjoining hemp-field ; but the jackals made so much noise in disposing 
of it that the remains were removed thence on the following night and 
— in a sheel, where the skull and bones were discovered by the 
police. 

Of the murderers Bengah was easily traced. He was pointed out by 
Shah Bux Meer as the man who had taken away the /akir from Shah 
Bux’s house, and who, on being afterwards pressed for information 
regarding him, had acknowledged that he had “ceased to exist.” This 
was clue enough for a vigilant Daroga, and led immediately after to the 
arrest of both Bengah and Aboo, who confessed their participation in 
Ameer Shah’s death, and were punished as accomplices in murder by 
transportation for life. They named four other persons as the actual 
stranglers, but there was no evidence against them. 
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BRIEF AND VARIOUS 


THE FRONTIER OF INDIA. 


TAKING matters as we do, rather in a geographical and cosmo. 
politan, than in a merely political point of view, but having due 
regard, at the same time, to the interests of nationalities, and of 
the Powers that be, it cannot for a moment be denied that the 
natural frontier of the Indian Empire, which has absorbed so 
many nationalities, is marked by the Himmalaya and Hindhu 
Kush ranges of mountains to the north-west. When we say the 
Himmalaya and Hindhu Kush, we speak in a comprehensive 
sense, and embrace the Kara Kurum to the north of Kashmir, 
which is supplemented by the Indus, and the Koh-i-Baba, and 
other local names by which portions of this more or less continuous, 
and more or less broken and detached, mountainous region is de- 
signated. What, in fact, the ancients embraced in the general 
epithets of the Imaus and the Paropamisus. 

There have not been wanting persons who, incapable of, or 
unequal to, large and comprehensive views of the subject, have 
argued that the Indus, or at the most, the Sulaiman and the 
Khir-thar, Hala, or Brahwik chains might be made to constitute 
adequate frontiers of India. But the Indus means more than one 
river, it is a long line indefensible at all points, and the Sulaiman 
and Khir-thar mountains are to this present day tenanted by war. 
like and lawless races, who at once ignore the sway of their own 
lords and rulers, as much as they do that of the intrusive Indians, 

From Tur-bula to Dera Ghazi Khan, our present frontier may 
be defined as an irregular line drawn at the base of the Sulaiman 
and Safid Kuh mountains, backed by the river Indus, at a distance 
varying from ten miles to fifty. Along that frontier we possess 
seven important posts—viz., Aashawur, Kohat, Bunnu, Tak, Dera 
Ismail Khan, Vahowa, and Dera Ghazi Khan, and each of these 
posts is to all intents and purports dependent upon its own re. 
sources. 

The Indus Valley Railway, which in other ways is of inestim- 
able importance, does not provide all the places named with ready 
communications, When the line is finished to Attock and Pashawur 
the latter place and Kohat will undoubtedly be made readier for 
offensive as well as defensive purposes. But Bunnu, Tak, Dera 
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Ismail Khan, and V ahowai, will still remain for defensive purposes 
isolated for support and exposed to attack. 
It might or would not be difficult to move an army through 


the Sulaiman passes, as the Mushuds, Kusteranis, dnd other 
tribes might not be loth to leave the way open for a consideration, 
The main point to remember is that these garrisoned positions are 
quite detached from our centres of power, and have, moreover, in 
their rear the Indus, which is often two and sometimes three 
rivers. Even Dera Ghazi Khan, the best of these places, can only 
preserve communications with Multan, its base, and a station on 
the Indus Valley Railway, under difficult and uncertain conditions, 
for both the Indus and Chenab intervene. The difficulties of 
maintaining communications across the Indus are immense, and it is 
only at Sukkur, where the Indus Valley Railway crosses the river, 
that they have been successfully coped with. 

ln carrying on offensive measure in Kabul these elements must 
be admitted to be an important factor in the question, and they 
have been duly admitted as such, when the points of advance have 
been determined upon, as from Multan by the Bolan Pass to 
Quettah, or Khwettah, frm Rawal Pindi and Kobat, by the 
Kurum Valley, and thence by the Hubandi Pass to the valley of 
the Lugar, and by the Khybar, or Kaibar Pass, of melancholy 
renown. 

The true frontier of India and Afghanistan which, it has been 
justly remarked, are as much one country as England and Wales, 
are, then, the great mountain ranges, the Himalaya, the Kara 
Kurum, the Hindhu kush and the Kuh-i-Baba. The points to 
guard are not the multitudinous passes through the Sulaiman and 
the chains of the south; they are the comparatively few outlets 
that pierce the above-mentioned great ranges. Our natural line 
is marked by Pashawur, Jellalabad, Kabul, Bamian, the 
Kuhb-i-Baba and Kuh Siah ranges; Hirat, Girisk, Kandahar, and 
Quettah, or Khwettah. With this line of defence it would be 
extremely difficult for a Russian army to pierce the Hindhu Kush 
in any direction whatever. The places necessary to hold in force 
would be Kabul, Kandahar, Hirat and Jellalabad. Our prin. 
cipal line of communications should be with Kuratchi by means 
of a light rail laid down between Sukkur aad Kandahar. It has 
been objected in a quarter entitled to respect that, in the event of 
a rising in the Punj-ab, we should find our communications severed 
hetween Kabul and India. This would not be case if we make 
full use of our true roads to Afghanistan by the Bolan and Iduda 
passes, and of our important harbour of Kuratchi. 

When considering the natural difficulties of these roads, it 
should be remembered that the former has recently been greatly 
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improved by dynamite being empl :yed to clear the way, and that 
it is possible that many other passes may be rendered by the same 
agent, more useful and more suitable for the construction of light 
railways than their natural condition would warrant us in ex- 
pecting. 

It has been argued that Saraks, Maimeneh, and Koi, Balkh, 
and Faizabad should be occupied beyond this great line of natural 
frontier as advanced posts. It is difficult to give an opinion upon 
a point of questionable strategy such as this. But it would appear 
to us that such posts would be too far removed from the basis of 
operations for the country to be permanently occupied, and isolated 
alike from communication, from supplies, and from succour. The 
Pyrenees have ever constituted a natural frontier between France 
and Spain—the Rhine a very frail one between France and 
Gerinany. The Hindhu Kush arg the Pyrenees of Afghanistan, 
and the Oxus no more constitutes a boundary to India than does 
the Indus. | 

It is one thing to establish posts to all intents and purposes 
dependent upon their own resources in the valley of the Indus, 
with savage mountaineers to deal with, and another to establish 
such in the heart of Turkistan, far away from support, and with a 
civilised enemy in the front. 

But, again—and here the question becomes one purely of 
policy, which disregards geographical and all otber considerations— 
should Russia openly side with the Afghans, or provoke hostilities 
on the new frontier, or take advantage of the war in Afghanistan 
to break its treaties in Europe or in Asia; then an advance into 
Turkistan may be forced upon us, in order not only to secure an 
advanced position in case of war, but also to rouse those petty 
states and native populations who are but too ready to combat an 
alien and tyrannical people, who have thrust their yoke upon 
them in a manner, such as Schuyler has given to us, a sad and 
fearful record. 

It is further to be considered that the provinces south of Oxus, 
including Hirat, Firez Kuh, Maymeneh, And-Khoi, Balkb, Kunduz, 
and Badakshan; as well as those at the fost of the Pamir, in. 
cluding Wakhan, Shignan, Rushan, Darwaz, and even Kura- 
Tegbin, now held by the Russians, have been, for a long period of 
time, more or less vassals to the Amirs of Kabul, and whatever 
power should supersede that of the Amirs, ought, it would appear, 
to maintain authority throughout existing dependencies. 

Lastly, the Oxus constitutes the boundary of a kind of 
neutral zune, as established by treaty. But the fate of treaties, 
such as of that extorted by the Crimean War, leaves little faith 
in their stipulations. 
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Were Russia really the holy and loyal power which she claims 
to be, and not the intriguing, unreliable, treaty and promise. 
breaking—the insatiably aggressive and overweening—power that 
she really is, it might, in face of all these considerations, be 
argued that, by the nature of things, the power that holds Khiva, 
Bokhara, Ferganah, Karateghin, and Samarkand should gradually 
annex the Afghan provinces north of the Hindhu Kush, as it 
does, that India should hold Afghanistan south of the Hindhu 
Kush, including Bamian and Hirat. If the populations of the 
provinces north of the Hindhu Kush were strong enough to hold 
their own, it might be a question if it would not be worth while 
aiding and abetting them against Russian encroachments; but 
they are not so, and it might be only exposing our troops to priva- 
tions and famine, to disease and disaster, if, without entering upon 
a comprehensive and decisive campaign, we were to occupy far- 
away posts in the regions of Turkistan. Not so with Hirat, 
That place is, to a certain extent, covered by the power that holds 
Kandahar and Bamian, and it should, if possible, be occupied and 
held against Persian or Afghan princes, whether only subsidised 
or openly aided and abetted by Russia. The ruler at Kabul has 
almost always held Hirat, and he should continue to do so, even if 
he were not an Afghan. 

Apart from the all-important duty of guarding against the 
advance of Russia, beyond the Hindhu Kush, and the establish- 
ment of a strong frontier to India, the very insecurity of our posi- 
tions on the Indus, and the incessaaot hostility of the mountaineer 
tribes, have long demanded the occupation of Afghanistan. Who- 
ever holds Kabul can hold the mountaineers in subjection, and the 
occupation of that city thus not only gives security to India and 
establishes a vatural boundary to that vast empire, but it will 
be ultimately a saving from the loss entailed by almost annual 
chastisements forced upon us by the lawless practices of the 
Mushuds, Afridis, and other mountaineer tribes. The possession 
of Hirat will also- be a great step to that great highway of com- 
merce and intercommunication which when, as it certainly will be, 
one day established from Europe by Constantinople, Teheran, and 
Hirat to India, must not be within the fatal and prohibitive system 
of the Russians. 


THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


At the same moment that the Chinese are threatening the 
Russian central province of Kuldja, or Ili, the Russians on their 
side are said to be disposing their treops along the frontier of that 
territory, to guard against any incursions on the part of the enemy. 
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An exploring party has likewise been sent from Fort Naryn, on the 
river of same name, and which has proved to be the true source of 
the Syr Daria or Jaxartes, to establish a line of communication 
between Ferganah and [li. This and a line of communication 
between Ferganah and Kashgar, have been the two great objects of 
Russian geographical research in modern times. 3 

The English, both by themselves and with the assistance of 
trained Asiatic explorers, have been the first to explore the passes 

which lead over the Southern Pamir from Wakhan to Kashgar. 
Fedchenko was the first Russian who studied the northern portion 
of the ‘* roof of the world.”” His explorations embraced the valley 
of the Alai, the upper course of the Kizil Su, and the great moun. 
tain chain of the Alai itself. It was his researches which first threw 
doubt upon the existence of Humboldt’s Bolor chain. Other ex- 
plorations have since been carried oft which confirm the fact of the 
non-existence of any great chain of mountains following a meridional 
line in that part of the world. Colonel Kastienko, the explorer of 
the Kara Kul or ‘‘ Bleak Lake,’’ especially demolished this old- 
standing tradition, by determining the existence of a great trans- 
versal chain where it had been before assumed there were nothing 
but a series of plateaus or table-lands. 

M. Sewertsoff, a learned naturalist, attempted to carry out re. 
searches accompanied by an escort, in the Trans-Altaian regions, 
but he was forced to give way before the severity of the climate 
Captain Kourapatkine, however, succeeded in getting through the 
Terek or Terekte Davan into Kashgar, but he had to undergo 
almost unexampled fatigues, and to overcome extraordinary diffi- 
culties; this is all the more strange, as there appears to have been 
constant communication between Khokand (now Forganah), and 
Kashgar, many Kashgarians being settled in Ferganah, while, on 
the other hand, the Usbeg or Turk-Yakub Khan—conquered the 
country from the Chinese, at the head of adventurers of the Iranian 
race. 
So long as Yakub Khan ruled in Kashgar, it was in the interest 
of the Russians to establish communications with him from Ili across 
the Thian Shan, and from Ferganah across the Pamir; but now that 
the Chinese have taken possession of the country, their whole efforts 
are directed to establishing a line of communication by the Naryn, 
the upper waters of the Jaxartes—between Ferganah and Ili. 

The possession of Kuldja or Ili, added the two prosperous marts 
of Ili and Chuguchak, or Tarbagatai, to the previously existing one 
at Kiachta, as places open to Russian merchants and enterprise. In 
1860, the Treaty of Pekin—granted to General Ignatieff, at a 
moment when Russia appeared as China’s sole friend — 
strengthened Russia’s hold over the western portion of that colossal 
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empire, and during the year 1860-62, Russian merchants carried on 
a brisk trade with Jungaria or Sungaria, Eastern Turkistan, and 
Western China generally, through Ili, Chuguchak, and Kiachta, 
Russian settlers even took up their abode within the Chinege 
Empire. 

But in 1862-63 came the great Muhammadan or Tungan 
uprising, which culminated in the establishment of Tungani rule 
in Ili, and of Yakub Khan in Kashgar. 

Trade then fell off. It was impossible to carry on com- 
mercial intercourse with Manas, Urumtsi, or Bahr-Kul, ‘* the sea- 
like lake,” when Ili, the entrance in one direction was held by a 
truculent despot, and Chuguchak, the entrance in another, by the 
Kalmuks, at deadly variance both with the Tunganis and their 
Kirghiz neighbours. Hence it was that the Russians were led to 
the conquest sof Tli in 1871, a conquest which has now been. fol. 
lowed by that of Kashgar by the Chinese, who also claim their 
ancient but long-lost province of Kuldja or Ili. 

Yet has this province, as far as we can gather from geographical 
and not political sources, which latter are rarely to be trusted, only 
been reconnoitred as far east as Manas, and on the Chinese side as 
far as Karashahr, “ Black or ruined city.” These surveys have been 
completed by Captain Larionoff, who has also traversed the Sari- 
Tag and Muz-Tag (Tag, for Tagh, “ mountain,”’ in Central Asia), 
ranges east of Lake Issi Kul, the only route across which is that 
leading to the Muztag Pass, and beyond 1 Aksu “ White River,” 
and the Chinese dominions southward. ‘The latest expedition up 
the course of the Naryn is, bowever, not only to determine the 
existence of passes to Issi- Kul by that line but alse to explore the 
routes, such as the Bogaz-ta, or tag, and Terekti—between Naryn 
and Kashgar—and thus complete Baron Kaulbass’ surveys of 1868 
and 1869. 

Ihe celebrated traveller Prejevalsky, upon whose visit to the 
Lob. nor some unfounded doubts appear to have been cast by Baron 
Ferdinand von Richthofen, is also about to return to Central Asia, 
and to endeavour to make his way from Zaissan, the Russian frontier 
post, into Thibet, by way of Bahr-Kul and Karni. 

A so-called scientific expedition has also been despatched fr m 
Samarkand to explore the mountainous country of Hissar. It is to 
travel from Samarkand to Shahr-i-Sebz, the birth-place of Taimur 
and thence by way of the Sengri-Tag Pass, a new route, on to the 
Pamir. This expedition is evidently intended to supplement the 
work of the Hissar expedition of 1875, and to connect their surveys 

with those of Skobelef's expedition to the Karateghin and the 
Pamir, during the autumn of 1876. But what is of still more 
Interest to us is that Colonel Maieff has been recently employed in 
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a careful survey of the routes between Jam Shir-Abad and Kalif, 
with the object of throwing complete light on the best means of 
communication between Samarkand and the Afghan dominions. 

It is, indeed, in the west—in the region which intervenes between 
Bokhara and Afghanistan—that the Russians are displaying the 
greatest amount of activity, and are most energetically following up 
their movements for opening up communications with Afghanistan. 
The Russian mission to Kabul, which is headed by Major-General 
Stoletoff (not Abramoff, as currently reported in the papers), pro- 
ceeded by the celebrated Bamian Pass—the same that was followed 
by the Macedonians under Alexander the Great. The telegraph line, 
which runs from Tashkend to Samarkand, is at the same time being 
actively pusbed on to Kata-Kuryan, to be prolonged from thence to 
the Oxus, probably by way of Karchi, and the Amir of Bokbara is 
said to be proffering every help in bis power. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


Russia, with its insatiable thirst for conquest and extension, 
is not only provoking enmity among Christian and Muhammadan 
populations, but it is arousing the vast empire of the yellow-faced 
Mongols to wrath and retailiation. It is not so many years since 
the Muscovites annexed the Chinese province of Ili or Kuldja, or 
Haieynan of the Chinese, in what may ‘be more accurately de- 
signated as Central Asia, than the westerly regions of Khiva and 
Bokhara. 

So long as the Usbegs or Turks under Yakub Khan—a solier 
of fortune—held the important province of Kashgar, the Russians 
had as free play in the Thian Shan as the difficulties of the country 
and diplomatic cajoleries with the Usbeg would permit ; but now 
that the Chinese have reconquered Kashgar they are demanding 
the restoration of the provinces in the Thian Shan, taken from 
them by the Russians. 

In 1871 General Kolpakovsky, at the head of a small force 
(soe two thousand men only), entered the country, and reducing 
its chief, Abd’ul Ughlan, into subjection, annexed all the territory 
round the great lake known as the Issi or Issik Kul, and as 
Kokand has become Ferganah,so Ili became Pralinak. But, as 
we have agreed that in case the Muscovites should cede Russian 
Armenia, we shall restore Cyprus ; so the Russians by the treaty 
of 1871, agreed that, if ever China were strong enough to return 
to Central Asia, Kuldja should be at once restored. The Chinese 
have now reappeared in Central Asia, and have requested Russia 
to be as good as her word. The Russian Government is believed 
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to have.replied with a demand for compensation, and the compen. 
sation is stated to be very large—in fact, like the compensation at 
first insisted upon from Turkey, so large as to imply permanent 
occupancy. The Chinese demur at this diplomatic extortion, and 
and have sent an influential embassy to St. Petersburg, at the 
same time that the Chinese army is close on the Russian frontier, 
and is only separated by the Thian Shan range of mountains from 
its former dependencies. Instead of being dispersed in garrisons 
throughout the Stabo, it appears to be massed at the towns of 
Kashgar, Ush Turfan, and Aksu on the northern frontier. 

The plain fact of the case is that Kuldja is a very valuable 
possession. Of all her old Central Asian possessions China covets 
none more than Ili, her former viceregal position, and the seat of 
a kingdom under the Tungani. The overthrow of Yakub Beg and 
of the Kashgarians and Tunganis would be to them but half a 
triumph if the conquest of Thian Shan Pe Lu be not completed by 
the restoration of Ili. 

On the other hand, the Russian frontier is well protected by 
the Thian Shan range of mountains, and the few passes through 
that range are very difficult, so much so that the Russians 
could in fact hold the country with a few thousand men against 
four times as many Chinese. Kussia, in fact, looks to communi- 
cation with Kashgar by advancing from Ferganah, across the 
north of the Pamir, the route followed by the Usbegs, rather than 
from Ili. Under any circumstances, accident has brought it about 
that China has become a factor in the question of Central Asia, 
and by no means an unimportant one, for China is a large nation, 
By she:r persistency it has overthrown Islam when it seemed on the 
point of achieving success; and if badly armed and badly drilled, 
it may by similar persistency affect very much the power of Russia 
iu such remote regions as their restless spirit of annexation is 
impelling them into in our own times. 


THE PEOPLE OF FERGANAH, 


FERGANAH; the name given by the Russians to that region of 
Central Asia, which has been hitherto known as Khokand, is an 
extensive, mountainous, and yet fertile and salubrious reyion, in- 
habited, like all the eastern and hilly districts of Central Asia, by 
various tribes of people. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Pamir—the Bami-duniya or “ Roof of the World” of Arabian 
goographers— was ever the cradle of any race of mankind. ‘The 
climate is so severe that its valleys only are frequented in summer 
time by the Kara Kirghiz. It is even still a matter of dispute 
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whether this remarkable region is composed of a succession of 
plateaus or lofty uplands traversed by mountain chains which run 
from N.N.E. to S.8.W., as advocated by Fedehenko, the explorer 
of the northern portion of this mysterious land, or if it is merely 
traversed by one great transversal chain, as stated by Kastienko, 
the explorer of the Kara Kul or ‘‘Black Lake.” It is certain, 
however, that the so-called Bolor mountains of Humboldt have 
no existence, at all events, as a gaint chain following tke direction 
of the Meridian. 

It is in the lofty valieys of Kuhistan, or Kohistan—of Karateghin 
a ve.y interesting region—ot Darvéz, of Shignén, of Wakhan, 
and of Badakshan—the four last more or less vassal of the Amirs 
of Afghanistan, and, therefore, involving the question, which 
remains to be solved, as to what will constitute the definite 
boundaries between British and Rwssian protectorates in Central 
Asia, that we find the most ancient branches of the Iranian race. 

It is in these regions, as in those of the Ferganah, that we find 
a vast number of tribes, including Uzbegs, Tadjiks, Gattchas, 
Turuks or ‘lurks (also written Tiuruks), and whence our modern 
name of Turk as applied to the Osmanlis, Kara Kirghiz or Black 
Kirghiz, and Kirghiz.Kaisaks or Kazaks, whence the far-famed 
Russian Cossacks, Karateghinese, Kara Kalpacks, or ‘* Black 
Caps,’’ and Kuranas, and among these, strangers to the country, 
as Kashgarians, Afghans, Hindus, Persians, Jews, and Luli and 
Mazang Bohemians or gypsies. 

These tribes all belong to the same—that is to say, to the 
ancient Iranian race—which occupied Transoxiana and the sources 
of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, from the time of the Graeco- 
Bactrian empire. There may even be some Macedonian blood in 
the veins of a few, the partiality to the name of Iskander, or 
Alexander, among some chieftains of tribes at the foot of the Pamir 
would alone seem to attest the fact. 

The dominant tribes are the Tadjiks, or Tajiks, the Usbegs, and 
the Kirghiz. ‘The Tadjiks constitute the “ Autochthonous” popu- 
lation of the country, and were there long before the introduction 
of Islamism. They are a tall handsome people, dwelling in a 
semi-circle around the central plains, in the lower valleys, on the 
slopes of mountains, and in the more fertile and temperate dis- 
tricts, having, according to Ujfalvy, Kasséni to the north, and 
Utch Kurgan, or ‘‘ the three tumuli” to the south, as its boun. 
daries. 

We cannot help remarking here that Ujfalvy’s map in the 
Bulletin de la Société de Geographie, for June, 1878, differs 
materially from that of Vambéry, inasmuch as the territory of 


which Margillani, Marghellano, or Mergolan,as Vambéry has it, 
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Utch Kurgan, and Wadil, constitute the capital, are watered by 
rivers which flow to the south and not to the north ; but the point 
is not very clear, even in Ujfalvy’s map ; itappears certain, however, 
that the river Naryn, and not the Kara Daria or “ Black Valley 
river,’ constitutes the most distant and main feeder of the Syr 
Daria or Jaxartes. ‘This has been recently a point much debated 
at the Royal Geographical Society. 

The Tadjik element is, acvording to Ujfalvy, rarely pure; 
and that although the Usbegs and Kiptchaks more frequently 
wed Tadjik woman than the Tadjiks take Usbeg or Kiptchak 
wives to themselves. They ofteu live apart from the Turks, as 
they designate the Usbegs, and thus at Utch Kurgan half the 
town is Usbeg, the other half Tadjik. They form the basis of 
the Sart element, which constitutes the greater purtion of the 
inhabitants of the towns in Ferganah. Sart in its origin applied 
itself to a sedentary cultivator, but it appears now to be used more 
particularly to designate the inhabitants of towns of whatever 
race or tribe. 

The Usbegs, the ancient dominant race of Central Asia, are 
the result of a mixture of tribes. The Usbegs have from time 
immemorial! taken Tadjik, Persian, and Kirghiz wives to them- 
selves. An Usbeg of pure blood is, in consequence, a rarity. Yet 
does it possess a character as a race which is very distinctly marked, 
and which, notwithstanding the numerous crossings, constitutes a 

puine type which it is impossible not to recognise at once. 

The Usbeg is of middle height, thin (or, except in occasional 
cases, very fat), the skin is smooth, of a yellowish brown colour, 
hair black or red, seldom chesnut ; beard rare, eyes slightly raised 
at the corners, black, sometimes green; nose short and strait, 
wide at the base ; lips large and curved slightly outwards; teeth good; 
forehead small, but rounded; mouth l-rge with a massive chin, 
The Usbegs constitute the greater part of the population of 
Ferganah. They are met with in the centre of the country, as 
well as in some valleys disseminated among Tadjiks. The Usbeg 
of Ferganah is more hirsute than is bis compatriot in Zarafshan 
and Bokhara. Ujfalvy looks upon the race as Iranian aborigines 
corrupted by an admixture of Mongol or Kalmuk blood. 

The Turuks, the Kara-Kalpaks, and the Kuramas, who dwell 
in Tashkend, are closely related to the Usbegs. The Turuks are 
an alimixture of Usbegs and of Kara-Kirghiz, some say they came 
from Persia, but, like the Usbegs, Kiptchaks, and Kashgarians 
they are Turks of the Uralo-Aitai race. The Kara-Kalpaks are a 
Turkish race, who resemble most the Usbegs of Zarafshan. The 
Kara Kirghiz wander over the grassy steppes and plains on the 
borders of provinces. They also dwell in the mountains that 
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surround ‘the country in every direction. Their physiognomy re 
sembles that of the Kirghiz Kaisaks, and, indeed, Ujfalvy says 
that to him the Kazak or Kirghiz Kaisak of Orenburg and Tash- 
kend was the same as a Kara Kirghiz, the one was a nomade in 
the plains, the other a nomade in the mountains. They are 
divided into a great number of tribes. 

The Kiptacks are simply a brave and bellicose tribe of Usbegs, 
of handsome appearance, who dwell especially between the Kara 
Daria and the Naryn, the two main trivutaries of the Jaxartes. 

The Kashgarians are descendants of emigrants from Kashgar, 
They occupy whole villages in Ferganah, and resemble the Usbegs, 
only that their skin has a more olive hue. The Kashgarian is tall, 
spare, and his skin sometimes bronzed as well as olive-hued. The 
hair is chesnut, black or red, face bearded, eyes very slightly 
raised at the corners, large nose, moderate lips, forehead sloping— 
in fact, the Tartar and Kalmuk type only slightly accentuated. 
The Ferganah presents the most open road to Kashgar. Hence it 
isthat Yakub Bey founded a kingdom there, and that Kashgarians, 
in their turn, have settled west of the Pamir. - 

Meyendorf, F. Miiller, Peschel, and others, consider the 
Galtchas, who dwell in Kohistan, the upper valley of the Zaraf- 
shan, as mountaineer Tadjiks, but Ujfalvy says that they are as 
distinct from the Tadjiks as Khanikoff has shown the Tadjiks to be 
from the Persians. The Galtchas are very particular in inter- 
marrying with one another. The Tadjiks, on the contrary, ally 
themselves with Usbeg or even Kirghiz women. The Persians 
huve dark hair, many fair people are met with among the Galtchas, 
Like the people of Karateghin, Darvaz, Shignauv, and Badakshan 
they all belong to the same race—the ancient Iranians, who dwelt 
in Transoxiana, and of which the type is said still to be met with 
on the Pamir, near the Sari-Kul. The Galtchas say that their 
name signifies ‘“‘ hungry crows which must dwell in the mountains 
to get a livelihood.’’ They speak a Persian dialect, and their 
government is democratic, each village having its Ak Sakal or 
“white beard’ same as an Arab sheikh. They never blow out 
a light, as it would be to defile or pollute the flame. Wood 
observed the same thing in Badakshan, and Khauikoff also among 
the Tadjiks of Bokhara. 

The Gypsies of Ferganah are a very curious people, and are 
numerous. ‘he Lulis lead a wandering life, speak a language of 
their own, and are simply pagans. The Mazangs, on the contrary, 
lead a sedentary life in towns or villages, they are Mussulmans, and 
speak the oriental Turkish like other Sarts, or dwellers im towns, 
They are the only races in Turkistan who are vot brachycephalous, 


Many Jews are met with in the great towns of — 
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They are absolutely the same as those to be seen in Bokhara or 
Samarkand. 


It is to be remarked that the Usbeg is not a vigorous man; his 
hands and feet are small, his knees bent outward by constant 
riding. The Kashgarian, on the contrary, is strongly built, with 
large hands and feet; but he is weak in the legs, and as a horseman 
he is inferior to a Kirghiz or a Kalmuk. He is, indeed, such a 
poor pedestrian that the soldiers have to be transported by means 
of horses or Arbas—the waggons of the country. The Kara- 
Kirghiz are by nature, fierce, distrustful, and rebellious. They 
remained unsubdued until the burning of Audidjani and the bom. 
bardment of Namangani showed them the utter futility of further 
resistance. The Kiptchaks alone retain a spirit of turbulence, 
and are at times opposed to the Russian authority. 


THE KURDS. 


ABOUT a month ago, the following startling telegram appeared 
in the daily papers, without a word of comment, as far as we have 
seen, on the part of the editors :— 


(By SuspMaRInE TELEGRAPH.) 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPOXDENT.) 
TREBIZONDE, Sarvurpay. 
Twenty battalions of Russian troops bave been actively engaged pacifying 
the Kurds between Erzinghan and Diarbekir. Scarcely any resistance has 


been offered. The principal chieftaius submitted readily and are paying the 
taxes. One million piastres of arrears has been already received at Kharpoot. 


To those acquainted with the country, it appeared very extra- 
ordinary that the Russians should, under the pretence of pacifying 
the Kurds, be levying black-mail in the wealthiest provinces of 
Asia Minor, supposed to be under the protection of Great Britain ; 
but the opportune return of a German doctor from Diarbekir, has 
cleared up the mystery, and it appears that for “ Russians,” we 
must read “Turks.” It results from the doctor’s statements, that 
twenty-two battalions of Turks, hitherto stationed at Erzinghan, 
have been divided into brigades of four battalions, bringing the 
Kurds into subjection, and levying taxes and arrears of taxes 
wherever they were due. Kharpiit would come under the latter 
category, for the majority of its inhabitants are industrious Arme- 
nians, and there are very few Kurds in the place or in the neigh- 
bourhond., 

What, however, we want to call attention to is, not only the 
general disaffection of the Kurds to the Osmanli Government—a 
fact well-known to all travellers in the country—but their predilic- 
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tion for the English, which we could exemplify by numerous anec- 
dotes and instances which have come under our own cognisance, We 
must, however, content ourselves at the present moment by quoting 
the more recent experiences of the German doctor, who justly 
describes the Kurdish chieftains as of very intelligent appearance, 
and as exhibiting a great superiority over the Turks in their 
conversation. 

“ They declared,” he says, “ that they were much pleased with 
the news of the English intending to construct railways through 
their territory, which would give them the means of disposing 
profitably of the immense produce of their flocks, and that a large 
number of them were willing to exchange their nomadic life for an 
agricultural one. But this could only be realised if they were sure 


.to,be protected against the arbitrary exactions of the Turkish 


governors, They were extremely displeased that England had not 
declared war against Russia ; they would willingly have furnished 
a contingent of a hundred and twenty thousand horsemen if English 
officers had heen sent to organise them. But England not having 
interfered, they were entirely indifferent as regards the losses 
suffered by the Turks. As for supplying energetic aid to the latter, 
it would have been folly, they said, and only drawing the rope 
tighter round their own necks.| A great deal of sensation had been 
created at Kharput by the arrival of the agent of a French bank, 
which had farmed the issuing of certain taxes to a considerable 
amount. People believed him to be deputed by the French Govern- 
ment to counteract the influence likely to be exercised after a short 
time by the English in the interior of Asia Minor, And the doctor 
strongly recommended the sending of some English political agents 
Without delay to Kurdistan, in order to take advantage of the 
present current of opinions favourable to England in these dis. 
tricts.”’ 

The Turks raised so much money by these armed raids for taxes 
—avaniahs, as they are called, and the curse of the country—that 
they were enabled to give the doctor 425 napoleons, although he 
had never served with his battalion. 


A REVIVAL OF TARTAR HISTORY. 


Ir is recorded in the Turkestan Gazette, when describing the 
progress of the Chinese in Kashgaria, that the Tartar general, 
when he visited the tomb of Yakub Khan Beg, interrapted the 
Mullalis, who were reading or reciting texts from the Koran, in 
order himself to pronounce a eulogy over the deceased hero. Yakub 
was spoken of by the Chinese leader as the lieutenant of the Boghdo 
Khan, the Sacred Kban of the Monghols; whose office, once held 
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by Jenghis or Zingis Khan, and Kubilai Khan, has descended to 
the Emperorof China. “God saved thee, Yakub, from ruin, He 
sent thee death.’’ Then having sacrificed sheep in Yakub’s memory 
—a strange rite performed by a disciple of Foh over a Mussulman— 
the eulogist went his way, leaving orders that the grave was to be 
respected, and the Mullahs allowed to continue their recitations. 

It is to be observed in reference to the claim set forth by the 
Tartar General—that of the descent of the Chinese e .perors from 
Kublai Khan—that it is upheld by history, notoriously by Abu’l- 
gazi Bayadur Khan, in his Genealogical History of the ‘lartars, 
in the French translation of which Kublai Khan is written Coplai 
Khan. This Kublai Kban—who conquered China in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century, and who lived in the time of Marco Polo— 
was grandson to Jenghiz Khan or Zingis Khan, as Abu’lgazi has it. 
The Tartar historian says that the name of the great conqueror and 
founder of the dynasty was Tamuzin; but he was ordered by a holy 
man, surnamed “the image of God,” to assume that of Zingis; 
Zin, in Monghol signifying “ greut,’’ and gis being the superlative 
or indicative of ‘ the greatest.”” The Kalmuk Tartars call the sea 
“ Zingis’’ to the present day. Thus the Chinese Tartar dynasty, 
although founded by Kublai Khan, really descends from Zingis, or 
Jenghis Khan. 

A recent number of the Pioneer Mail has the following curious 
narrative of the downfall of Yakub Khan which, although derived 
from native sources, bears a character of veracity, not disformed 
by exaggeration or partisanship, which evidently entitle it to 
credit :— 

‘* Mirza Mulla Rahmat, of Kashgar, who arrived at Pashawur 
lately, on his way to Mecca, has told what he knows about events 
in Kashgar. ‘The following is his story :—In the month of Jamidi- 
us-sani 1294 (June-July 1877), that Muhammad Yakub Khan, the 
Badshah of Kashgar, collected a large army to fight the Chinese, 
He died near the town of Balisan, and his army then recognised 
Hakin Khan Torah as his successor. The mullahs in Kashgar in- 
the meantime appointed Beg Kuli Beg, Yakub’s eldest son, as their 
Badshah, according to Yakub’s will. Hakim Khan and the army 
which joined him then came to Aksu, where Beg Kuli Beg also 
arrived, meaning to capture the place and the person of the usurper. 
A battle was fought between Kuli Beg and Hakim Khan on the 
26th and 27th of Rajah (27th and 28th July, 1877), and Hakim 
Khan was defeated. Many of the soldiers belonging to Hakim 
Khan’s force fell in the battle, and many others were starved, and 


some were drowned crossing a river. Hakim Khan then went into 


Russian territory with 1000 chosen soldiers. Beg Kuli Beg now 
seized several towns and returned to Kashgar. In the meantime 
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Naiz Hakim Beg, the Governor of Khotan, rebelled, and Kuli Beg 
met him in the field, and captured Khotan. The Beg was scarcely 
a week at that place when he heard that the Chinese had arrived at 
Aksu and had taken it. An officer of the Chinese army who had 
turned Muhammadan (but subsequently recanted) attacked Yangi 
Shahr, the capital, and capturing, it shut himself up there. The 
town was then besieged by the Governor of Kashgar, and the siege 
continued for fifty days. Then Kuli Beg came up, and forcing his 
entry into the town took possession of it, and destroyed the fort, 
But on the 10th of Zilhij (16th of December) a strong Chinese force 
entered the country, and rapidly reconquered the possessions of the 


late Yakub Khan. Beg Kuli Beg then fled with his men to 


Tashkand, which he reached by the Mangzul Oshand Marghilan, and 


put himself under the protection of the Russian Governor there, 


Mulla Zunis Jan, the Governor of Yarkand, and his son and brother 
fell into the hands of Hassan Jan Bai Ikskal. TI left Khokand on 
the 20th of Rabi-us-sani 1295 (24th April, 1878), and came to 
Kabul via Khojand, Sarmarkand, Shaibr-i-Sabz, Sherabad, and 
Afghanistan, and heard no reports of the assemblage of a Russian 
army, which it is said meant to cross the river Hamun, and pro- 
ceeded towards Karshi. But there was a force of some strength 
from Ozgand, and it was asserted that it apprehended an attack at 
any moment by the people of Khokand and its dependencies and the 
Uzbegs. There are no fears of the Russians coming towards Karsbi, 
as they are not so powerful as to attempt this,’’ 


ROADS AND RAILWAYS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


THE Pioneer Mail, an Indian paper, writing upon the subject 
mooted in this magazine, as to the best lines for roads and railways 
in Asiatic Turkey, remarks as tollows :— 


‘‘ Money may be lent to Turkey, or facilities ore hs! ya 
borrowing it, not, as on former occasions, to be 
plundered by her own agents, but to be pli by parted 
officials for its legitimate purposes. The first of these would be the 
efficient. defence of the frontier, towards which the perfection of the 
fortifications of Erzerum wouid be the initial step, to be followed 
by the erection of minor strongholds at the point where the new 
boundary crosses the Choruk river, and in the passes to the Van 
}lateau, and over the southern ranges. Taking into consideration 
the eminently defensible nature of the country, these ought no to 
be expensive. The second object for which English money is 
required is at the same time more costly and more remunerative. 
We mean, oi course, railways and roads, in which no country is more 
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deficient. The only railways in Asia Minor are two short coast lines 
on the Aigean; the only road that from Erzerum to Trebizond, 
Yet no country in the world is naturally richer, or would better 
repay opening out, though its diversified surface makes the task 
somewhat, though not extraordinarily, difficult. Besides its wonder- 
ful fertility, its bills are clad with forests, and contain great mineral 
wealth. Every mile of railway constructed in Asia Minor is a link 
in the iron road to India, which the present generation will no} 
perhaps see complete, but which must come some day either through 
Turkey or through Russia. To extend English influence and 
English free trade by spending ten millions on roads and railways 
in Asia Minor appears to us far better, both politically and 
commercially, than to abandon the country to present disorder and 
future Russian despotism and protection, while erecting a fancied 
safeguard to India and Egypt by making for the same sum an 
isolated and unremunerative section of rail from the Mediterranean 
to the gulf, cut off from its real termini on either side by thousands 
of miles of sea. We hope to hear ere long that Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
expedition to Cyprus has been supplemented by the despatch of 
officers to make a military reconnaissance of the new frontier, of 
which, it may be observed, existing maps are utterly untrustworthy 
as regards detail; and of engineers to explore all promising routes 
in Asia Minor, of which large tracts are almost unknown.” 


THE REBELLIOUS TURKOMANS NEAR CYPRUS. 


THe Kiizan uglu or Kozan uglu—the people themselves 
pronounce it Kuzan uglu or ‘‘ the sons of Kuzan,” constitute @ 
powerful and warlike Turkoman tribe, who inhabit the plains 
and hills at the southern foot of Taurus, the latter known in con- 
sequence as the Kuzan Tagh, immediately above the plain of 
Cilicia, as also part of the mountainous regions beyond. Uglu, or 
Oghlu, as it is sometimes written, is as characteristic an appendage 
to the name of Turkoman tribes as Ben or Beni is as a prefix to 
Arabs and Jews. They are also called Yuruks, from their nomadic 
habits, and as dwelling chiefly in tents. The chief of the tribe is 
like Wise designated as Kuzan uglu, and he dwells in a castellated 
mansion in the hills almost due north of Adana. At the time the 
writer visited this place there was a Russian in the household, but 
whether a captive or not he cannot say. 

These Turkomans hold by their traditions to the Saljukian | 
Sultans of Koniyah, and more especially to the tenure of Cilicia, 
the government of which they claim as a traditional right. The 
consequence is that they have often been in rebellion against the 
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government of the Osmanlis, although at times their chiefs have 
been raised to the dignity of Pashas, or governors of Adana, 

It was the same when the Egyptians occupied Cilicia under 
Ibrahim Pasha; and in 1838 when the writer was at Antioch, 
Muhammad Ali’s lieutenaat sent an expedition to chastise the 
rebellious mountaineers. 

In the present instances disturbances appear to have been a 
to one of the famityKuzanli Ahmed Pasha—who had been for 
some time past detained at Constantinople, probably for disaffec- 
tion or other irregularities, and who, being allowed to proceed to 
Koniyah, got to his own countrymen, among whom he fomented 
rebellion. | 

The most interesting feature in connection with these Turko- 
mans is that they rule over, and raise taxes from, what remain 
of the Armenians, who in the Middle Ages constituted a kingdom, 
under the historically well-known Rupenian and Hethumian 
dynasties. The metropolis of these.dynasties was Sis, still the 
seat of an Armenian Patriarch. But the kings also dwelt fre. 
quently at Lampron, now called Nimrun, a fortress in Taurus, 
north of Tarsus, where high festival was held in the time of the 
Crusades. Their ports were Selefke—one of the many Seleucias of 
old—and Ayas; and their other strongholds were Anaz&rba, of 
which extensive remains still exist, Purdzerpert (now Bersbert, 
their treasury), Vagha, Gaban, and others. 

The ruinous old castle on the summit of the rock (Sis Kalehsi), 
and the tarba, or palace of the takavors or kinys, are almost all that 
remain of the dynasty of the Rupenians and Hethumians, which 
was succeeded for a time by that of the Lusignans of Cyprus 
and the palace is almost lost in the vast old monastery which has 
risen up in modern times by ,radual additions. Leon II, is said 
to have begun the building of the castle and palace about 1186, 
and they were completed by Hethum LI. 

The ruins of Vagha are surrounded by an existing community 
of Armenians, who have several churches dedicated to the Arch- 
angels, as also to saints Thoros (Theodore), Minas, and George. 
There are also ruins of a monastery dedicated to St. John. 

But the two most remarkable and least-known Armenian 
towns, subject to Kuzan uglu, are Zaitun or ‘’ the Place of Olives,” 
and Hadshin, situated in the mountgin district west of Marash, 
A notice appeared of these two towns in the Revue d' Orient for 
1854, followed by M. Victor Langlois’ Memoire sur les Populations 
Arméniénnes indépendentes du Taurus, and the idea of quasi-inde. 
pendent tribes existing in those secluded mountdin districts, and, 
of these tribes being populous and prosperous, excited very great 
interest at the time in France, 
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Zaitun is, however, little more than a large village surrounded 
by lofty mountains. It contains 3000 houses with a probable 
population of from 15,000 to 20,000 souls, and the Armenian 
residents, who are strong and _ intrepid, hose nearly a dozen 
churches. The chief of hese is that of St. John, where a manu. 
script illuminated copy of the Gospel, called that of St. Basil, is 
preserved in a crystal box. The municipal administration of the 
place is confided to four Armenian agas or landowners, who levy 
the taxes, part of which go to Kuzan uglu, part to the Armenian 
patriarch of Sis. 

Hadshin is situated on a spur of the Karmas Tagh, and con. 
tains about 2000 houses, or from 10,000 to 15,000 souls, with three 
churches and a convent dependent on the patriarchate of Sis. The 
place is governed by an Armenian aga, assisted by a council 
Medjlis), under Kuzan uglu. These towns are said never 
(o have been taken from under the control of the Turkoman 
chieftain in modern times, by any of the successive pashas of 
Koniyah, Adana, or Marash ; they are difficult of access, nor did 
Ibrahim Pasha’s troops get so far north. It is probable, however, 
that the Osmanli government made Kuzan uglu disgorge some of 
the profits received from the taxation of these semi- independent 
Armenians, and were thus willing to leave thein in peace in their 
mountain recesses. What possible good the Turkomans could have 
expected for themselves, or for the thriit, and industrious Christians 
who live under their rule, by rebeilion against the existing autho- 
rities, it would be difficult to say. The telegrams which have 
referred to this insurrection, which would have had but little in- 
terest save from the proximity of the country to Cyprus, have 
been amusingly misleading. ‘hey have constantly referred to 
Armenia and to the Kuzan uglu-—a tribe—as a region or province 
in Armenia, instead of in Cilicia; th: Yuruks have been mis- 
interpreted as Cossacks, the country designated as that of Kosan 
or Kozan, whereas, at the most, part of it is sometimes called the 
Kuszan Tagh, or “ mountain,” and the Turkomans themselves have 
been spoken of as Kosanians or Kossanians. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS, 


CurIsTIAN Ros—ENKREUTZ was born in 1578, of parents who were 
noble though poor, and he was placed when only five years of age 
in a monastery where he learnt the Greek and Latin languages. 
When he had attained his sixteenth year he fell into the hands of 
certain “ Magicians” (as the alchemists, thaumaturgists, caba. 
listics of the day were termed), iu whose society he laboured for 
five years, ‘bese first studies in the magical arts having been 
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completed, and the young gentleman initiated to the extent 
probably available in the monastery, he appears to have sought 
to extend his knowledge by travels in the East. 

With this view, he sojourned at first, in Turkey, whence he 
passed into Syria, being desirous of consulting the sages of Da. 
mascus. The wise men of the East, although they had never seen 
Rosenkreutz, received him with every mark of attention, addressed 
him by his name, and even recalled to his memory events that had 
happened to him during his residence in the monastery. They 
further assured him that he had been long since expected by them, 
as an individual destined to bring about a general reformation of 
the world, and in order that he might the more readily fulfil the 
gteat mission for which he was predestined, they freely communi- 
cated their secrets to him. - 

Rosenkreutz only quitted the society of these courteous sages 
that he might further extend his experience by conversation with 
the Cabalists, who mostly congregated at Fez, in Morocco. Having 
obtained from them the desirable information, he sought to return 
to his country by Spain; but the austere Catholicity that over- 
shadowed the land, soon took offence at the mysticism of the young 
traveller, and he was at once expelled from the country. 

On his return to Germany, Rosenkreutz initiated a select few, 
some say only his three sons, in the secret of the new philosophy 
Later in life, he withdrew to a grotto, where hc dwelt in solitude, 
till he had attained the age of 106 years, exempt from all maladies 
and infirmities, and in perfect health of mind and body. It was in 
the year 1484 that God withdrew his spirit from him, leaving his 
body in the grotto, which thus became his tomb. This tomb was 
destined to remain unknown to all till the proper time had come. 

This occurred in 1604, when the grotto was discovered by 
apparent accident. A metallic sup, which received its light rad 
the sun of the world, lightened up the cave, and enabled the visitors 
to read on a copper plate placed upon an altar, the following 
inscription :-— 

A. C., R. C. Living, I have reserved to myself this minimum of light 

for my sepulchre.* 


On the altar were four figures, each with an epigraph. The first 
was, Aever Empty; the second, The Yoke of the Law; the third, 
The Liberty of the Gospel; and the tourth, Zhe Sole Glory of God. 
There were also lamps, bells, and mirrors of various shapes, as also 
books, amongst which were the Dictionary of Paracelsus, and the 





* A.C. is the symbol by which the initiated have always designed 
Rosenkreutz ; R. C. is the indieatiou common to the members of the Society 
of Resicrucians, or f the Red Cross. 
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Microcosm. But the most curious thing found in the grotto, was 
An inscription on the wall to the effect that :— 

** When six score years have elapsed, I shall be discovered,” and if 
we add six-score years to 1484, the year of Rosenkreutz’s death, we 
come to 1604, the year when his remains were disclosed to his 
living disciples, and it was from that time that Rosicrucianism began 
to be publicly talked about. 

The legend here related is given by Louis Figuier from Fama 
Fraternitatis Rose-crucis, or ‘‘ Manifesto of the Brotherhood of the 
Red Cross,’’ published in 1613, or 15, at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, by 
one Valentin Andrew, a learned theologian of Wurtemburg, and 
who became a leader of the sect of philosophers, who were in 
reality followers of Paracelsus. It would appear from this legend 
that the Brothers of the Red Cross, took their name from their 
mystic founder, Rosenkreutz, but this is not admitted. They traced 
their theosophist origin to King Hiram, to Solomon, and to the 
Egyptian Thoth. Semler in his Récueil pour servir al’ Histoire des 
Rose Croix, designates them as an association of physicians and 
alchemists :.ho united their efforts and means in the search for the 
philosopher’s stone. The author of L’ Echo respectable de U Ordre des 
freres R.+C., describes them, on the contrary, as a secret society of 
Theosophists who devoted themselves to a profound study of 
Cabalistic science. Barruel, again, in his Zemour’s pour servir a 
l’ Histoire du Jacobinisme, ascribes to the Rosicrucians the same hos. 
tile plans against all established churches as have been also at- 


tributed to the Illuminati, Carbonari, Freemasons, and other secret 
societies, by churches ever umbrageous and jealous of anything 
that is without themselves. Valentin Andrew’s work, bv another 
account was published in 1612 under the title of Fama Fraternitatis 
des liblichen Ordens des Rosenkreuzes ; and there is also another ver- 
sion of the legend, which ascribes to Rosenkreutz, a “German 
noble of the fourteenth century,’’ the founding of a fraternity who 
lived together in a building which he raised under the name of 
Sancti Spiritus, and where he died, at 106 years of age. The place 
of his burial was kept a secret by the adepts, but it was a door of 
Sancti Spiritus, that bore the legend— 


Post CX X. annos patebo. 


Andrew was the author of another work, Confessio Fraternitatis 
Rose Crucis ad Eruditos Europe, in which it is stated that the 
Order does not interfere with the religion or polity of States, but 
only seeks'fof the true philosophy, adding that many absurd fables 
have been told of the fraternity, either by its enemies or by fan- 
tastic people. . 
It is the assumption of mysteriousness which has given rise to 
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ao many surmises regarding the Rosicrucians and which M. Damas 
renior has turned to good account in one of his fantastic tales. The 
Rosicrucians were so secret in their proceedings that they even 
qualified themselves as “‘iavisible.” It is related that Descartes, 
excited by the perusal of the manifesto, went to Germany to hold 
communication with them, but he could not find one. This, and 
“the cloud with which God sheltered them from their enemies,”’ 
led many to doubt ifjthey had really any existence at all. 

Others have identified the order of the Rosicrucians with that 
of the Freemasons, one of whose degrees or dignities is called in 
some countries the degree of the Red Cross. Others, again, think 
that they were the same as the Illuminati—vagaries of the human 
mind when, quitting the pathway, of science, it wanders into the 
realms of mysticism. 
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OLD MAGAZINES, 


OLD magazines advertised at the period. It is doubtful how 
long they existed. Some of them contained serial tales, &c. 


HE BRITISH MAGAZINE for 1761, by T. Smollett, M.D., and other 
gentlemen: Containing lives, aud the History of Banon Rassid, an 
Oriental tale ; a genealogical account of Hamilton, Duke of Brandov, &c, 
London : Printed for J. Fletcher, at the Oxford Theatre, in St. Paul’s Chareh 
Yard. 


In 1765 is advertised— 


A new work to be continued monthly. On the first day of August next 

will be published, price only six pence, illustrated with elegant eopper- 
plates, and the favourite new song, “Through the Wood, Laddie,” set to 
music, and engraved upon copper, No. 1 of THE COURT MISCELLANY, 
OR THE LADY’S NEW MAGAZINE, by Matilda Wentworth, of 
Piccadilly, and others. London: Printed for Richardson & Urquhart, under 
the Royal Exchange. 


In 1769 is advertised— 


0. 70f THE TOWN AND COUNTRY MAGAZINE, or Repository of 

Knowledge, Instruction, and Entertainment, for July 1769. London: 

Printed for A. Hamilton, near Si. John’s Gate, and sold by Rebinson and 
Roberts, 25, Paternosteer Row, 


N.B.—In the “ London Magazine,” for 1753, a contributor 
writes to the editor:—‘‘ I do not see you’ have yet published the 
little novel I sent you; I assure it was written by a Right 
Honourable.” 

The ‘‘Gentleman’s Magaziue” probably was commenced in 
1730, two years before the ‘‘ London.” A volume of the “ Gentle- 
man’s,’’ for the year 1757, is numbered Vol. XXVII. 
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OLD ALMANACS. 


In the ‘‘ London Magazine ’’ for 1776 (November),a writer, 
who signs the name of “Copernicus Courtly,” gives a sort of 
satirical prospectus of a new almanac, which he proposes to 
publish for the use of people of fashion, to be called the “ St. 
James's. Calendar.’’ In this satirical notice the writer, after a 
few remarks on two or three of the then popular existing almanacs, 
reflects upon the habits of the fashionable world : 

‘Among the numerous literary advertisements (observes this 
writer), in this month, mauy of the almanacs for the approaching 
new year make no small fizure, though they are not of a large size ; 
and, if the general utility of them is seriously considered, they may 
rank with the most celebrated publications. They have all their 
several attractions for their several purchasers. To those of a 
poetical turn the “Cambridge Sheet”? must be particularly ac- 
ceptable, as the nine muses have joined to dress up the twelve 
months in the newest LParnassian fashion; and to this sheet 
‘Vincent Wings’ will be no contemptible supplement, as the 
weather may now be known in it by poetical rules. 

‘“‘ By those who wish to keep their bodies in repair from January 
to December, the salutary rules laid down by Rider should be 
read with great care; and the riddles in the ‘ Lady’s and Gentle- 
man’s Diary’ will happily serve to improve the minds of the two 
sexes, by taking them off from trifling subjects, and fixing their 
attention upor matters of the last importance. | 

‘With respect to ‘‘ Poor Robin’s Almanac,” no highwayman 
should be without it, as there is included in it an approved method 
for restoring hanged persons to life. And Mr. Moore’s ‘‘ Loyal 
Almanac"’ is a very proper pocket companion for every country 
gentleman in the kingdom, especially as he has now added ‘ ob- 
servations on ploughs.’ 

“ However, though all these annual productions, published by 
the sagacious body of philomaths and astrologers, have their in- 
trinsic merits, there is not one, in my opinion, among the great 
number of almanacs, contributed for the use of the people of 
fashion. I have resolved, therefore, to remedy this defect by 
publishing one every year under the title of the ‘St. James’s 
Calendar.’ 

“The plan which has hitherto been followed by our almanac 
makers can be of no use whatever to the polite world, who are as 
widely separated in their manner of living from the common herd of 
people as the inhabitants of Otaheite. To know the exact rising and 
setting of the sun may serve to direct the vulgar tradesman and 
mechanic when to open shop or go to work ; but persons of fasuion, 
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whose hours are not marked by the course of that huminary, are 
indifferent about its motions, and, like those who live under the 

uinoctial line, have their days and nights of an equal degree of 
length all the year round. The red-letter days, pointed out in our 
common almanacs, may, perhaps, be observed by some formal 
ladies, who regulate their going to church by them; but people of 
quality perceive no difference between the moveable or immove- 
able feasts or fasts, and know no use of Sunday, but as it serves 
to call them to the card-table. What advantage can a smart 
fellow reap from Rider’s list of fairs, which can only be of service 
to his groom? Or what can any gentleman or lady make of those 
diaries now inscribed to them, which are filled with algebra and 
mathematics? In a word, the present uncouth way of dividing 
tthe months into saints’ days, Sundays, and the like, is no more 
adapted to the present modes of polite life than the Roman ides, 
nones, and calends. 

“Tnstead of supposing, with the vulgar tribes of astronomers, 
that the day begins at sunrise, my day, commencing at the time 
that it usually breaks into fashionable apartments, will be de- 
termined by the rising of people of quality. Thus the morning 
dawns with early risers between eleven and twelve, and noon com- 
mences at four, when, at this time of the year, the dinner and 
and wax lights come in together. For want of a thorough know- 
ledge of the distribution of the day, all who have any connection 
with the polite world may be guilty of many mistakes. When, 
for instance, an honest man from the Minories intends a visit to 
a nobleman after dinner, he may, perhaps, find him sipping his 
morning chocolate. 

‘‘The inconveniences of the old style in our manner of 
reckoning the days were so manifest that it was thought proper to 
amend them by an act of Parliament. I am resolved, in like 
manner, to introduce the new style of dividing the bours iato my 
almanac, for can anything be more absurd than to fix the name of 
morning noon, and evening, at present, on the same hours which 
bore those appellations in the reign of Queen Elizabeth? A 
duchess is so far from dining at eleven that it often happens that 
her grace has not then opened her eyes on the tea-table; and a 
maid-of-honour would no more rise at six in the morning, as it 
was called by the dames of Queen Bess’s court, than she would, in 
imitation of those dames, breakfast upon strong beer and beef. 
steaks, In those houses, indeed, when the hours of quality are 
observed by one part of the family, the impolite irregularity of 
the other, in adhering to the old style, often occasions great dige 
turbance ; for, as Lady Townly says, ‘Such a house is worse than 
an inn with two stage coaches. What between thei 
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people of business in a morning, and the intolerable thick shoes of 
footmen at noon, one has not a wink of sleep all night.’ 

** The reformation which I have also made in respect of the red- 
letter days is no less considerable. I have not only expunged that 
immense catalogue of saints who crowd the Popish Calendar, but 
have blotted out all the other saints that still retain their places in 
our common almanacs ; well knowing that persons of fashion pay as 
little attention to the apostles and evangelists, as to St. Mildred, 
St. Bridget, or St. Winifred. I retain, indeed, the name of St. John, 
because I am sure that people of quality will not think of anybody's 
being designed under that title, except the late Lord Bolingbroke, 

‘* Having thus discarded the saints—people whom nobody knows— 
I have taken care to introduce my readers into the best company ; 
for the red-letters in my calendar will serve to distinguish those 
days on which the ladies of the first fashion keep their routes and 
visiting days ; a work of infinite use, as well to persons of distinction 
themselves as to all those who have any intercourse with the pc'ite 
world. The season of the year commonly distinguished by the 
appellation of Lent, which implies a time of fasting, I shall con- 
sider, according to its signification in the beau monde, as a yearly 
festival, and shall, therefore, mention it under the denomination of 
the carnival. The propriety of this will be evident at first sight ; 
since nothiny is so plain, as at this season all kinds of diversion and 
jollity are at their height in this metropolis. 

“Tnstead of the man in the almanac, I at first intended to 
delineate the fizure of a fine gentleman dressed au dernier gout; but 
I was at length determined to suffer the old picture to remain there ; 
as it appears to be run through the body in several places, it may 
not improperly represent that fashionable character—a duellist. 

‘In the place which is allotted in other almanacs for the change 
of weather (as hail, frost, snow, cloudy, and the like), I shall set 
down the change of dress appropriated to different seasons, and 
ranged under the titles of hats, bonnets, sacks, jesiots, brunswicks, 
polonaises, muffs, &c.; and in a parallel column I shall point out 
the several parts of the body affected by those changes, such as 
head, neck, breast, shoulders, face, hands, feet, legs, &c. ; and as 
Mr. Rider accompanies every month with cautions about sowing 
turnips, raising cabbages, blood-letting, and the like important 
articles, I shall vive such direetions as are most suitable to the 
fashionable world. 

“ Presuming upon the superiority of my new plan, 
** Thyeworks, O Wing, O Partridge, | despise ; 
And Robins’ for the poor, and Aider’s for the wise. 


‘*T am, Sir, your humble servant, 
“For the ‘ London Magazine.’"’ ‘‘ Copernicus CourTLy.”’ 


’ 
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Advertisements of the period announce the publications of— 


se COURT AND CITY CALENDAR for 1766, containing lists of the 
Members of the new Administration, lists of the Members of both Houses 
of Parliament and the Great Officers of State, the City Officers, and Officers of 
the Army and Navy, and other lists, 
Printed for N. Woodfall, J. Fuller, and others, London. 


aE LADY’S NEW AND POLITE MEMORANDUM BOOK for 1786, 

embellished with three elegant engravings, namely, a lady of quality and 
acitizen’s wife in the dress of the middle of the last century, and a lady of 
quality in the present fashion : Contains also useful memoranda for keeping 
accounts, appointments, engagements, &c.; a letter in defence ef marriage, 
by Lady M. W. Montagu ; a collection of short stories, repartees, &», 


RESTAURATEURS. 


Ons of the most frequented refectories in Paris in the latter 
part of last century was “ The Maltese Cross,’’ appropriately 
enough situated in the Rue des Boucheries. Such establishments 
were known at the epoch in question as traiteurs-rdtisseurs, and then 
kept what was improperly designated as a table d’hdéte, since the 
host did not preside or even dine at the table. But what was then 
an exceptional case has now become a rule, except in third-class 
establishments. La Croix,de Malte was by no means remarkable 
for the splendour or decoration of its rooms, nor for the elegance 
or beauty of its superintending patroness, but a wholesome an] 
abundant repast was obtained at a modest figure. 

About the year 1772 tables of six to twelve covers succeeded 
t» tables d’héte at regular hours, and these were supplied when a 
sufficient number of guests had assembled. The Hétel d’York, 
Rue Jacob, at five francs per head, was at that period frequented by 
the opulent ; whilst commercial people went to the Hotel Bourbon, 
Rue Croix-des-petits-champs, where the charge was only a half of 
that before quoted. The Hétel du Nom de Jésus was also much 
frequented, at the same low price, for its fish. 

The first restaurateurs made their appearance at the end of 
1774, The first dinérs @ la carte were in the Rue des Précheurs, and 
over the doorway was the following distich : 


“O vos qui stomacho laboritis, accurite: et ego vos restaurabo,” 


The last word tickled the, fancy of the consumers, and re- 
mained ever afterwards attached to eating-houses of any preten. 
sions. 

In the time of Louis XIV. people of quality dined in cabarets; 
it was not till the eighteenth century that men of letters brought 
traiteurs into fashion ; and it would appear, from the confidences of 
the amiable old hermit of the Clausee d’Antin, that when restay- 
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rants came first into vogue, that if you went to the Galiote, or the 
Cadran-bleu—two houses of renown—that the garcons would be 
surprised if you came alone, and would inquire if you expected 
any one. This, no doubt, with an eye to a cabinet particu. 
lier. Véry was the first to astonish the provincials with his 
tables of granite, his chandeliers of gilt and bronze, his vases .of 
flowers, and his guests multiplied by mirrors on the walls. But 
Monsieur Jouy, Academician and hermit, hints, in his sly way, 
that the enchantment, thus adied to the art of the cook, was well 
sustained during the repast, but generally disappeared with the 
presentation of what was then called da carte payante, nuw more 
commonly known as l’addition. ‘The hermit apologised, in a foot- 
note, for the use of a barbarous colloquialism—we do the same for 
ours. 

The renowned Fréres Provencaux owed its existence to three 
brothers, who came from la Durance to Paris, with no other fortune 
than the recipe for brandades de morue, and they succeeded in ren- 
dering all civilised Europe, from the Neva to the Tagus, tributaries 
to their skill. The house was at that epoch quite different to 
what it is in the present day, and renowned for the magnificence of 
its salons. Like most of the restaurants in the Palais Royal, it was 
reached by stairs, on the landing-place of which oysters from 
Cancale or Etretat were supplied by women, whose language was 
almost peculiar to themselves. 

It is not our object here to give an account of celebrated restau- 
rants, but simply to point out their origin, and to urge the more 
general adoption of pleasant restaurants and roomy cafés in our 
own metropolis. A great step in advance has been made in 
modern times ; but in some of the best houses—it would be unfair 
to give names—space is wanting, and so it is with our confectioners, 
who have restaurants and cafés on a smail scale. Our old coffee- 
houses, with boarded partitions and soiled wooden tabies, are a 
disgrace to civilisation. As has been justly remarked of Paris, 
there is much less difference between the quality of the dishes and 
the wines—(take, for example, the restaurateurs of the Rue de la 
Harpe and the Place Saint-Michel, where all combinations of beef, 
the everlasting haricot of mutton, and the eternal /ricundeau de 
veau, take the place of suprémes au coulis de perdreaux, anu of 
karis a UIndienne, and wines of Bre and Urleans supersede Medoc 
and Volney),—at the uost celebrated and at the most modest ies- 
taurateurs, than there is Lelween the prices indicated on the carte 
ot the one,- as compared to that of the other, ‘Lhe allowances 
made to the youths of the Quartier Luun average 1200 trancs, or 
£43 per annuum, and they must manage accordingly, and they do 
it very successfully. 
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LAZISTAN AND THE LAZIS. 


THESE stubborn defenders of a limited but mountainous terri- 
tory, having once Batum as a port, are a people of great antiqnity. 
They are, in fact, a Georgian tribe settled in Colchis, or on, its 
southern border ; for while Ptolemy extends Pontus to the river. 
Phasis, Strabo makes Colchis begin at ‘l'rapezus or Trebizond. They 
were, therefore, Georgians in Pontus, or in Colcbis, the latter being 
the more generally-admitted view of the case. 

The Colchians were, according to Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus, the remains of the army of Sesostris, and, therefore, of 
Egyptian origin. And although Strabo justly discredits this 
opinion, it has been adopted in modern times by such yreat 
authorities as Heeren and Michaelis. Among the poets ot 
antiquity, and especially among those of the later and Roman 
times, Colchis, as the scene of the parentage of Medea, and of the 
subsequent voyage of the Argonauts, and*the capture of the Golden 
Fleece, was the native seat of all sorceries and witchcraft. The 
abundance of bulbous plants, from which the powerful medicine we 
call colchicum is extracted, may, it has been opined, have led to 
some of the tales of sorcery attributed to Medea. 

The Colchi were subdivided into numerous tribes, chiefly settled 
along the coast of the Euxine, or Bl ak Sea; and among these the 
Lazi are generally noticed as dwelling south of the Phasis, and as 
having given their name to the Regio Lazica, a title whereby the 
whole country was known in the time of Arrian and Procopius. _ 

During the period of the contests between Mithridates and the 
Romans, Colchis was considered to be one of the territories which 
the King of Pontus had annexed, though its allegiance was even 
then, according to Appian in his Mithridates (p. 64), uncertain and 
doubtful. During the second Mitbridatic war, Mithridates made 
nis son, Machares, king of Colchis ; but on the overthrow and death 
of Mithridates, Pompey made Aristarchus the governor of the 
district. On the fall of Pompey, Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, 
took advantage of Cmsar being occupied in Egypt to reduce Colchis, 
and the country continued as part of the kingdom of Pontus, under 
Pole:aon, his successor. 

In the eighth year of Justin, a.p. 572, the Colchians and 
Abas.i joined the King of Armenia, as the allies of Khosroes, in 
his waragainst Marcian. At this period the whole district wag 
generally known as Terra Lazica. : 

When a branch of the Imperial house of the Comneni declared 
themselves independent of the Byzantine Empire, and made Trape. 
zus the seat of the principality, Lazistan passed over to the : 
of Trebizond ; but although the principality maintained bong inde- 
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pendence, even for some time after the fall of Constantinople, it 
was too weak to resist the overwhelming power of the Turks, and 
was obliged, in a.D. 1460, to submit to Muhammad‘II. Ever 
since that, Lazistan has constituted part of the vilayet or pashalik 


of Trebizond. 
The Georgians called the Colchis of the Greeks and Romans, 


Agrissi, and they divided the tribes south of the Phasis into Tranes, 
Zudretes, Makhelones, etc.;* but all belonged to the Georgian 
race of Lazes, and nowhere is the Greek or Roman epithet of 
Colchians to be met with in their writings. 

y* According to the Georgian chronicles, Pythodorus ruled over 
Agrissi and Pontus after Polemon I. ; whilst one of his sons reigned 
over Armenia. Another son, Polemon IJ., was sent by Claudius 
into Cilicia, and Pontus and Colchis passed over to Mithridates ITI. 
1t was about this epoch that the apostles, Andrew and Simon the 
Canman, arrived in the country, and preached the glad tidings of 
the Gospel to the natives. 

In a.D, 282, Lazistan was ravaged by the Huns, or Sarmatians, 
under Sauromates V., who extended his incursions as far as the 
Halys; but was ultimately expelled the country. The Huns, 
Onogores, also invaded ‘he country in the fifth century; but they 
were defeated by the Lazis, who founded a church dedicated to St. 
Stephen, as also a town called Onogoris, in commemoration of their 
victory ; and this church, one of the oldest monuments of Caucasian 
architecture, still exists at Oni or Khoni, and is the seat of a Mi- 
havar episcoporsi, or archbishop. 

The Sassanians of Persia were, as Fire-worshippers, or Parsis, 
the inflexible enemies of the Christians of Armenia, and of Georgia 
and Iberia, and, ultimately, between 491 and 518, the Lazis re- 
cognised Kaikobad as their emperor, breaking thereby, their alle- 
giance with tne Low Empire. One, Damnazese—or as others have 
it, Zamnaxis- was crowned by Kai-Kobad with Persian rites; but 
his son Zatbius repaired to Constantinople in 522, where he was 
christened and crowned by Justin. This emperor, was, however, 
unable to defend Georgia and the Lazis against Kai. Kobad ; but his 
son, Justinian, sent Belisarius, celebrated in story, who, at first un- 
successful, ultimately reduced the whole country. But the generals 
of the Low Empire were so corrupt and avaricious, that the Lazis 
threw off the yoke, and submitted under Gubazes, soa of Zathius, 
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® These names recall those ef the Macronians, as Xenophon called the 
inbabitants of the country within two days march of Trapezus or Trebizond ; 
and when Strabo tells us us that the Macrones were originally Sanni, we 
have the name of the mountain chain—Isannik, or Sannik—now called the 
Kara Kapan, or Kohat Tagh.—Travels wn the Track of the Ten Thousand 


Greeks, p. 189. 
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in 539, to Khosroes (Kusru Nurshiwan). The Persians were re- 
joiced, for with Lazistan they considered that they held the key of 
the Caucasus, and the road to Constantinople lay ut the same time 
open to them. When, however, led through the defiles of the 
country by the Lazis themselves, the Persians wanted to depose 
the king, and expatriate the people, Gubuzes once more appealed 
to Justinian, who at once despatched an army to his succour, and 
with their aid the Persians were expelled the country. Khos- 
roes made another ‘attempt in 550, but, notwithstanding that the 
Lazis are not credited with their usual bravery on this occasion, 
the Persians were again defeated. But the great struggle between 
Justinian and Khosroes did not terminate until 562, after Gubazes 
had been murdered, and succeeded by Justin, son of Germain. 

Lazistan is rarely notieed by the Byzantine historians after this 
great war, in which the various passes of the mountains are well 
described. But we have other authorities, as, more particularly, 
Moses of Chorene, Klaproth, Giildenstadf, and others, for the his- 
tory of Georgia under the Sassanians, and the Bagratide kings of 
Georgia. Under this latter dynasty, the Georgian church remain- 
ed faithful to that of Byzantium, and separated itself from the 
Armenian church, which, imbued with the ideas of Eutyches, had 
rejected the council of Chalcedon. It was also under this dynasty 
that Heraclius carried out his celebrated campaigns against Khos. 
roes IT., and that the Muhammadans first rose into power, and 
Georgia was ravaged by the fanatic followers of the prophet, The 
long history of the three dynasties of Georgia, which succeeded to 
one another, after tbis, is one of incessant warfare between one and 
another ; invasions of Persians on the one side, of Turks on the 
other, and a continuous record of battles, sieges, massacres, and 
crimes of every kind and description, which were relieved, but not 
entirely disposed of, by the conquests of the Russians, Lazistan, 
however, under the Greek princes of Trebizond, and after 1460, 
under the rule of the Turks, is rarely noticed in the Georgian 
chronicles ; and, indeed, took little or no part in the intestine wars 
and commotions which marked the history of the Trans-Caucasian 
provinces as independent principalities. 

The mountain groups of Lazistan, where they rise above Batum, 
are clad with snow early in October; which shows that they are 
loftier than the Jura, which are not snow-clad until the end of 
October. These mountains were called Schanneth by the Geor- 
gians, and Tsannik by the ancients; and the Tchoruk-su flows 
ne through them, giving great importance to the harhour of 

tum. 

These mountains are a prolongation of the porphyritic or mela- 
Porphyritic and volcanic group of Akhaltsikhe; but the little 
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chains or spurs which start from the central mass, as at Uzurgheti,. 
and Lika-uri, are yenerally a mere succession of volcanic cones, or 
ranges of amygdalary porphyry, which lower gradually towards the 
great central plain, where they only constitute long and narrow 
hilly ranges, as if they had issued out of crevices. 


THE VALUE OF DRESDEN CHINA IN 1758. 


In the May number of the ‘‘ London Magazine,” for 1753, there 
is an article entitled, ‘‘ Some Account of the Porcelain Manufacture 
at Melsen, commonly called Dresden China :” 

“The manufacture is of two sorts, painted or entirely white, 
single or double. It is made of earth found in the country, but 
sufficient care is taken that none shall be carried out, though the 
quality of the earth, and some places from whence it is taken, are 
not absulutely a secret. It was discovered at the end of last 
century by an apothecary’s servant, who, imagining that he could 
find out the secret of making gold by chemical process, discovered 
this porcelain, for which the late King Augustus ennobled and 
enriched him. It bears the fire three times. The principal 
director of the fabrick is a sort of prisoner at Melsen, about four 
leagues from Dresden, where it is established. . Before he 1s ad- 
mitted into this trust, which is of great consequence to the State 
and benefit to himself, he is sworn never to reveal the secrets of 
the fabrick ; but the largeness of the king’s pensions to the prin- 
cipal workmen is, probably, the greatest security, by which great 
encouragement they lose the inclination to carry their art to other 
places, where manufactures of porcelain, in imitation of this, have 
been established hitherto with little success. The king is at the 
sole expense of carrying on the work of making the ‘porcelain, 
which is sold for his particular benefit, and six hundred men are 
daily employed in the fabrick. 

“Table services of this painted porcelain, for which there is no 
certain quantity fixed, sets for tea, coffee, and chocolate, figures 
of the human and animal species of almost every kind; fruits, 
flowers, vases, jars, baskets of Mosaic work, escritoires, watch- 
twizers and twizer-cases, bouquets for the breast and hair for ladies, 
and trinkets of vast variety, are painted in enamel, having thrice 
passed the fire; the art and beauty whereof are as much to be 
admired as the yariety to be found in this fine manufacture. In 
any pieces of ‘this porcelain particular coats of arms and cyphers 
may be had painted when bespoke. 

‘*This fabrick, which brings annually great sums of money 
into the country, is daily increasing in reputation, being 
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justly in the highest esteem everywhere, and it is now carried to 
courts of Europe and all the great cities in it, even the Turks come 
from Constantinople to purchase it, and the rarest pieces that are 
made are carried thither to embellish the Grand Seignors and his 
great officers’ houses and seraglios, of which they are not the least 
ornaments, 

“ These table services may be had from 100 to a 1000 guineas 
and upwards, according to the quantity of pieces, size, and nature 
of the painting they are composed of. Thore most commonly 
bought are about the value of 160 to 3U0 guineas; for the last 
sum one may have a service, when the several pieces are chosen 
with judgment, that may be deemed fine-and elegant. The plates 
are from eight shillings to twenty-four; the cerrines, dishes, bowls, 
&c., according to their bigness, quantity, and quality of the paint- 
ing on them. 

“The sets of porcelain for tea, coffee, and chocolate may be had 
from twenty-five to sixty guineas, differing, like the services, for 
the same reasons. ‘I'here is one particular kind, for which they 
will abate nothing of 100 guineas the set; this is a double por- 
celain, not made at once, but a second layer added to the first form, 
resembling a honey-comb on the outside, which is of a pale brown 
colour, the letts or cavities being all painted, as well as the bottoms 
of all the insides of the cups and dishes. ‘This, as all other sorts, 
may be had painted with landscapes and figures, birds, insects, 
fruit, flowers; the first being somewhat dearer, and the last the 
best executed, the flowers being almost equal to nature in beauty 
and liveliness of the colours. 

“The grounds of these different sorts of porcelain are various, 
some being painted on white, others on pink; some in compart. 
ments, and others without. 

“ The space between these compartments are sometimas of white, 
yellow, or peagreen colour. When there are no compartments or 
divisions at all, the whole ground is generally white, with running 
flowers. This sort and the peagreen in compartments are the 
newest made, and in the most elegant taste. 

“The breaking of any piece of Dresden porcelain does not spoil 
the sets of services, because every piece is painted in a different 
manner, though the form and size be the same. This increases the 
variety and diminishes the loss of what is broke, which may be 
replaced and be had separately at the king’s magazine, by ordering 
it expressly, if it be not found ready made. ae 

“ Ornamental porcelain, as chandeliers, vases, jars, human, and 
animal figures, fruits, flowers, &c., differ also in price, in proportion 
to their magnitude and painting on them, ani not ascording to 
the proportions of a figure, most parts whereof are more 
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in the design than in any other respect. That which ought to 
make the principal difference in figures, makes little or none in 
the prices of the manufacture, for one pays the same price for those 
of equal size, promiscuously, whatever their proportions be. The 
single figures, about fifteen inches high, are rated from the value of 
sixteen to twenty guineas, as they happen to have ornaments about 
them ; and those of five or six inches about as many pounds. This 
proportion is pretty nearly observed in the measures between these 
sizes. When they exceed it, the figures grow much dearer. 

“ Besides this high-priced porcelain there is a sort that has but 
little painting, as a flower or two; another sort that is blue and 
white inside and outside; and another that is brown without and 
blue and white within, all very. pretty in their kind for common 
use; and the sets for tea, coffee, chocolate, and services for the 
table come reasonable. 

“ The prices of all the foregving articles are fixed, of which the 
king’s officers in his magazine abate nothing, except in the sale of 
some very considerable quantity they may allow something for 
breakage. And all pieces of the new porcelain, that will admit 
of it, are marked with two swords in blue, crossways, which is 
part of the electoral coat of arms, and the mark of this fabrick. 
The old porcelain has it not. 

“The porcelain entirely white, without the least painting, is the 
most esteemed of all, and with reason. It is not permitted to be 
sold, but reserved for the king’s use, who makes very magnificent 
presents of it to foreign princes, and sometimes to his favourites — 
at least, the late king did so. A mixture of this white and 
painted porcelain makes a beautiful contrast on chimney-pieces 
and tables.’’ 

In a note of the above account of the Dresden china, the editor 
of the ‘London Magazine” remarks as follows :—“It is with 
pleasure we can inform the public that an undertaking of this 
kind is carried om in the greatest perfection in our own country, 
so as to emulate the elezancies of Dresden or China porcelain— 
particularly at Chelsea and Stratford, near this metropolis.” 

A writer in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1757, page 168, 
amongst other invectives against the manners of the age, complains 
that painting is considered merely as a matter of curiosity and not 
of influence, and that the natural and beautiful have given way 
to the fantastic and grotesque. ‘hat every house of fashion is 
crowded with porcelain trees, birds, and porcelain men and beasta, 
cross-legged Mandarins or Brahmius, Chinese crudities, either in 
colour form, attitude, or grouping, that all such things are adopted 
into fashionable use, and have become the standard of grace and 
elegance. 
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NEXT-OF-KIN AND MISSING FRIENDS, 


Ir occurred to Mr. Edward Preston—a gentleman of unquestionable 
observation and sagacity—while compiling an Index to the Next of 
Kin and Missing Friends Advertisements, which had appeared in the 
Times during @ year,—that a summary of such notices might not 
only be made amusing, but might possibly convey unexpected 
good news in the shape of a ‘‘ windfall” to some who might chance 
to read it. The author has succeeded to admiration in his task, 
and his work, entitled, “ Unclaimed Money: A Handy Book for 
Heirs at Law, Next-of-Kin, and Persons in Search of a Clue to Un. 
claimed Money, or to the whereabouts of Missing Relatives and 
Friends.’’ By Edward Preston, Proprietor of “ Chambers’s Index to 
Next of Kin” (Allen, 11, Ave Maria Lane), not only deserves notice 
for its originality as the first book of this kind; but it is replete 
with historical interest and curious facts that are ‘often very amus. 
ing; and it is further of great practical utility, as those who have 
neither time nor opportunity to ponder daily over the Times may 
find in it matters of importance which might otherwise have 
escaped their notice. 

When it is mentioned that in one instance the heirs or next of 
kin of a person who emigrated to America in 1683, were lately 
advertised for in connection with unclaimed property to the extent 
of 2,000,000 dols., that alone should suffiee to show what ‘‘ wind- 
falls,"’ as the author has it, present themselves to some in the 
course of the year. It is probable, indeed—more especially owing 
to the emigrating propensity of many people—that in no other 
country in the world is there so much unclaimed money, or so 
many persons ignorant of their claims or how to establish them. 
There is no class of persons more carelees of their interests or 
who have fewer means of obtaining information than sailors and 
soldiers; and to such the three chapters on Army Prize Money 
Naval Prize Money, and Indian Loot cannot but be of interest ana 
of value. In fact, whilst the present “ Handy Book” is made 
essentially popular and readable to all classes by its interesting 
anecdotes, whimsical wills, and pointed illustrations, it ought in 
reality to come forth as a yearly business publication. The Index 
to the Next of Kin constitutes an essential accessory already in 
existence. The yearly Handbook (at, say, sixpence or Almanack 
price), should be devoted to such new facts as arise; and, as Mr. 
Preston seems to have Offices, and make a business matter of his 
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forte and speciality, he could not do better than some day give 
the public another popular volume on the claims that come before 
him—their peculiarities and whimsicalities, as far as could be told 
without infringing upon confidential communication, and even the 
results arrived at, which could not fail to win the sympathies of 
all classes, whilst they would encourage those who are sceptical 
and cynical (and they constitute a larger class than is generally 
supposed) to look after their interests, 





“REMEMBER ME!” 


Translated from Alfred de Musset’s “ Rappelle-toi !’”’ 


REMEMBER me, when opes the timid dawn 
Her glorious palace to the golden sun; 
Remember me, when pensive night has drawn 
Her silver veil of dreamy beauty on; 
At pleasure’s call when palpitates thy breast, 
At night when shadows woo thee with their rest— 
List how the silent glades 
This murmuring sound pervades, 
** Remember me !” 


Remember me, when cruel fortune tears 
This form from thee for evermore away ; 
When sorrow, exile, and the weight of years, 
Bring this despairing heart to mere decay ; 
Think of my love, my tender, sad, farewell ! 
Think absence, time, its warmth can never quell ! 
Until it cease to beat 
This heart shall e’er repeat, 
** Remember me !” 





Rin Riese ascape 
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Remember me, when in zne earth so cold 
In final sleep this broken heart shall lie ; 
Remember me, when lonely flowers unfold 
Above my grave their petals to the sky ; 
Thee shall I see no more, but faithful then, . 
And-sister-like, this soul shall come again— 
Hark! through the starlit skies, 
All night, a voice that sighs, 
“Remember me !”’ 


Ceci. Maxwe.u-LytTep, 
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